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“There are two questions^ 
about Daniel Murphy. The first: 
How was it that Jjg, like the Mets, 
^got so hot at the, ri^t time? 
xs The second: Is it sustainable?" 
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In the lead role: John Travolta, movie legend and aviation aficionado. Guest star: the legendary North American X-15 
that smashed all speed and altitude records and opened the gateway to space. Production: Breitling, the privileged 
partner of aviation thanks to its reliable, accurate and innovative instruments - such as the famous Chronomat, the 
ultimate chronograph. Welcome to a world of legends, feats and performance. 
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SB 100 
IlfilSSted 

IN THE HEART OF SILICON VALLEY, at the most connected 
stadium in the world, the Big Game will capture the 
attention of consumers across the globe. The editors 
of Sports Illustrated and WIRED have partnered to look 
50 years into the future and explore America’s greatest 
annual game through the lens of technology. 
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ACE VENTURA 

Yordano Ventura, who 
made a pair of starts in 
the Royals’ win over the 
Blue Jays in the ALCS, 
is scheduled to pitch 
Game 3 of the Series. 

Photograph by 

Ed Zurga/Getty Images 
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The Mets dusted the Cardinals, then the Yankees 
extinguished the Mariners to set up the first 
Subway Series in AA years ByTom Verducci 

To rood this and other stories from the 
Sports Illustrated archive, go to Sl.com/vault 
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MACH3* FEELS BETTER THAN 
A BRAND NEW DISPOSABLE,* 

EVEN AFTER 10 SHAVES 






A Champion’s 
World 

BY ANDREW LAWRENCE 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY SIMON BRUTY 
FOR SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 



■ Any halfway decent driver 
can luck into a Formula One 
championship or even two, says 
Niki Lauda, “because one can be an 
easy coincidence if you have the 
best car [that season].” But to rate 
among the very best, you have to 
win at least three world titles-as 
Lauda did, in 1975, ’77 and ’84. And 
you can’t count on having the best 
car so many years, he says. You 
have to have something else-the 
motivation to “go quicker, to be 
better-to never stand still. This is 
where you see the difference from 
normal people.” 

Heading into last weekend’s 
U.S. Grand Prix at Circuit of the 
Americas outside of Austin, it would 
have been a stretch to call Britain’s 
Lewis Hamilton a normal person. 
Though, granted, the BQ-year-old was 
sitting on a mere two championships 
at that time. He claimed his first in 
2DD8, becoming the then youngest 
FI champion ever, at 23 years, nine 
months and 26 days. He added the 
second last season, after winning a 
staggering 11 out of 19 races. 

This season his margins have 
been even bigger. Hamilton 
swaggered into Austin [where 
51 was granted exclusive behind- 
the-scenes photo access to the 
driver and his Mercedes team] with 
victories in nine races and podium 
finishes in four others, and a chance 
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□ n the grid in Austin, Hamilton had 
his sights set on a third world title. 







LEWIS HAMILTON 



to win the championship with three 
races left on the 2015 schedule. 
Hamilton’s lead in the standings 
was 66 points-a cushion so large 
he could afford to take time away 
from the Mercedes garage to go 
karting with four local kids. It 
should be noted: Hamilton is not 
dominating a bunch of FI stiffs. The 
guy sitting behind him in second 
place is Sebastian Vettel, a four- 
time champion; and Nico Rosberg, 
in third, is Hamilton’s Silver Arrows 
teammate and a three-race winner 
in ’15. In fact, through most of this 
season when Hamilton was on the 
top step of the podium, Rosberg 
was often just a notch below. He 
has pushed Hamilton every step of 
the way, not bad for a driver Lauda 
would label “normal.” 

Hamilton? Lauda calls him 
“the crazy one.” The British icon 
has emerged as something of 
a 21st-century incarnation of 
James Hunt, the 1976s English FI 
champion who ran with the era’s 
glitterati. Hamilton Jets to New 
York Fashion Week to support pals 
like SI swimsuit model Gigi Hadid. 

At the track in Austin, Hamilton 
hosted all manner of stars-from 
actor James Marsden [X-Men] to 
news anchor Gayle King [CBS This 
Morning] to comedian Trevor Noah 
[The Daiiy Show]. In his changing 
room before the race, Hamilton 
listened to music he’d made 
himself-a mix of hip-hop, RGB and 



Life in the driver’s seat: On race 
weekend Hamilton steered a 
fine line between selfless (if 
not selfieless] interaction with 
fans who were up front in their 
admiration for the champion and 
meticulous preparation with his 
team (including executive director 
Toto Wolff, bottom left]. 
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pop. (Hamilton has his own studio 
and reportedly has been in talks 
with Jay-Z’s label.] ‘Tm lost if I don’t 
have my music with me,” he said. 

Staying moored was an 
especially tough challenge in 
Austin, which was pummeled by 
rain that washed out a practice 
session and pushed qualifying until 
the morning of the race. And even 
though the session was canceled 
halfway through, Hamilton found 
his way tothesecondspotonthe 
grid, behind Rosberg. Then, in the 
first turn of the race, he nudged 
past his teammate and rival. The 
two kept up the fight all afternoon. 
But with nine laps left, Rosberg 
understeered into a hairpin while 
leading. Hamilton slipped through 
the gap and cruised the rest of the 
way to the checkered flag. 

After treating the crowd to a 
few donuts, Hamilton repaired to 
the Mercedes garage to celebrate 
with his teammates. All season long 
he had made a habit of showering 
them in champagne after his 
triumphs. Here, finally, it was their 
turn. Hamilton stood in the pits, a 
Union Jack stretched taut in his 
upraised arms. Then members of 
his crew shook up a few magnums 
of Mumm’s and let fly a triumphant 
spray. All the while, Lauda, now a 
member of the Mercedes team 
brain trust, looked on with a sense 
of delight. What he was watching, he 
knew, was anything but normal. □ 



Come Sunday, Hamilton took it 
over the top. Starting second, he 
elbowed past teammate Rosberg 
in the first turn. After a racelong 
duel, a bobble by Rosberg with 
nine laps remaining left Hamilton 
on his own (top], headed for the 
checkered flag and a title-worthy 
group hug with his Mercedes crew. 
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Patriots star receiver 

Julian Edelman 

pays attention to his 
style on and off the field. 



DETAIL 

ORIENTED 



G rowing up tbeBayAre^Juliantdelman made sure 
to let his style shine through. The New England Patriots wjde 
receiver was fashion -forward from an eaiiy age and always 
stayed ahead of the trends. 

‘I’m a little embarrassed to say^ he admits with a laugh. "We always 
sported our little socks up to our calves. Maybe a jori: Wte had puha 
shells when we were real young, or were showing a hint of having a gold 
chain on-the little details were the things that i dug “ 

Now in his seventh season in the NFL. Edelman has a distinctive 
style of play and was a critical player in the Patriots" victory In Super 
Bowl XLIX last season, He considers himself a "creature of hah it,* and 
his pregame routine rarely strays: He studies his play book at the same 
time of day. sits in the hot tub to loosen up and wears a similar outfit to 
every home game. 

"tfs a lot of studying, a Jot of music listening; the same routine every 
week; he explains. "I like to wear darker colors tor home games. I keep 
it fresh with a cool sweater and dark jeans, maybe a coat 
or beanie." 

tike any longtime resident of New England. Edelman 
is frequently spotted shopping on Newbury Street in 
Boston while sporting Patriots apparel, 

“I'm a huge fan of the old 'Pat the Patriot' logo;Edet- 
man says. ' I get those retro t-shirts and rock that with a 
pair of jeans and a fresh pair of sneakers, and it's gonna 



work. Or [ can throw a cool jacket over it. depending on what the event 
is. Vbu can definite fy use those old -school retro shirts a lot of ways." 

Edelman is by far one of the most fashionable players In the league but 
strives fer a simple, timeless look, "f try to keep H semi-ageless; he says, 
''where you can wear it in any dacade. 1 nock the higb end stuff and dress ft 
down with sneakers, or a specialty cut shirt, to really make things pop" 

If he dresses up, Edelman models his look after a true lasNon icon, '‘When 
you see James Bond, he always looks fresh, cool, slyfish. classy.' Edelman 
says. “But he was always in the ' new' cxxjL the 'new' flashy. I go that route." 

For his photo shoot for NFL Apparel, Edelman had input on everything 
he wore in order to create outfits authentic to his dai^ look. As with 
everything, the details are what count, 

"My suits have to be cut right; he says. ' I like my pants a littie 
tapered at the bottom. There has to be room in the shoulders. It's more of 
that young, fresh look " Edelman likes to ' flair it up" with bracelets, a cool 
watch and no tie, but if the event is more formal, he lets his personality 
shine thnough In the details/ ril throw a cool knit tie on or try 
to change up my pocket square," he says/Not too funky, but I 
get a littie poppage with that; With tons of Call style, Edelman 
is a fashion king of New England. —Evan Scott Schwartz 



GO BEYOND GAMEOAY WITH APPWEL 
mOM YOUR FAVORITE TEAM. SHOP YOUR 
LOOK AT NFLSHOP.COM/St 
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MORE ON NFL FASHION AT NFLSHOP.COM/SI 
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Does Justin Van Zuiden really believe 
that professional gamblers, who bet 
point spreads and over/unders, do 
any less work and research than he 
does? Daily fantasy football and 
betting on game results are one 
and the same: They are gambling. 



Scott Hanselman, Redondo Beach, Calif. 





While Back to 
the Future II's 
prediction 
of a Cubs 
championship 
didn’t come 

true, 51 may have gotten it right in a March 21, 
2011, article. Royals, Flush, which predicted that 
Kansas City would “win the World Series in ’15.” 

David Markley, Austin 



The article on 
Leonard Fournette 
gave me a deeper 
appreciation for just 
how talented he 
is. But I also wish 
you had given more 
credit to the LSU 
coaching staff and 
offensive line, whose 
work allows him 
to produce those 
astounding numbers. 

Will Mallory, Los Angeles 



Fliring Steve Sarkisian is one 
decision DSC athletic director 
Pat Fladen would love to redo, 
but he also retained Lane Kiffin 
after a 7-6 season in 2012, 
then fired him at an airport at 
3 a.m. Haden has embarrassed 
the players, the university and 
himself with poor decision- 
making. He needs to step down 
so use can move forward. 



Russ W. Bill, Fountain Valley, Calif. 
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SCORECARD 
I Cleaning up 

I Rio’s Rodrigo de 

I Freitas iagoon and 

I Guanabara Bayfor 

I the 2016 Olympics 

I and beyond-in six 

I steps or more-would 
I be a goal more 

I worthy than winning 

I any canoe race. 

I Robert Focosi 

I San Marcos, Calif. 




I was glad to read 
the story of Chiefs 
linebacker Justin 
Houston, a humble 
hero who saved his 
brothers from a 
burning house and 
plans to build homes 
for his mother and 
grandmother. Now, 
there’s someone to 
root for. 

Andrew Rogers 
Raynham, Mass. 




POINT AFTER 
I’ve always been a 
fan of Steve Rushin’s 
clever columns, but 
this time I don’t 
agree with him 
that all athletes 
die twice. Every 
fan knows that the 
greatest players in 
sports live forever. 
JackW. Walker 
Fort Worth 
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THE 



ORIGINAL 

STEINIE 



BACK FOR A 
LIMITED TIME 



The bottle that started it all is back. But it 
won’t be around forever So crack open a 
Miller Lite Steinie bottle and enjoy a round 
while it’s still around. 



«ITSMILLERTIME 









t DICKIES' NEW 
DENIM CDLLEGTION 

SEE ALL THE MODERN 
FITS AND WASHES 
. _ AT DIGKIES.COM 
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CtHUN SMITH 
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Edited by JIM GORANT TED KEITH 



BY ALEXANDER WOLFF 



■ “PLAUSIBLE 

DENIABILITY” for 

head coaches is all the 
rage in college sports— so 
much so that “plausible” is 
approaching implausibility. Or 
so it appears in the ongoing 
saga of the Louisville men’s 
basketball program, still 
led for the moment by Rick 
Pitino. Last week evidence 
continued to mount in support 
of allegations by the owner 
of a local escort service, 

Katina Powell, that a former 
Pitino staff member, director 
of basketball operations 
Andre McGee, hired her to 
provide strippers who also 
offered sex acts to Pitino’s 



players, recruits and some 
of the recruits’ parents and 
guardians. The assignations 
are alleged to have taken 
place at 22 parties over a four- 
year span in the basketball 
dorm named after Pitino’s late 
brother-in-law, Billy Minardi. 
The Cardinals’ coach, 
whose brand is built around 
leadership and managerial 
competence and who lectures 
businessmen in best sellers 
entitled Lead to Succeed and 
Success Is a Choice, says he 
had no clue. In his resignation 
letter from his post as an 
assistant coach at Missouri- 
Kansas City last Friday, 
McGee wrote that allegations 



Tribute 

Flip Saunders 
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□an Patrick 

Kevin Love 



The Case for 

No. 13 



Mission 

Implausibie 

Coaches caught up in scandal, like Rick Pitino 
of Louisville, preach leadership, but there’s 
another wav-rarelv considered-to show it 
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against him were “false.” 

Pitino is hardly the only 
big-time college coach who 
styles himself as General 
Patton, except when it’s more 
expedient to come across as 
Sergeant Schultz. The species 
can be famously attentive to 
detail when it wants to be. 

There’s that Big Ten basketball 
coach who briefly suspended 
a recent interview with SI so 
he could text birthday wishes 
to the girlfriend of one of his 
players. At several programs 
the boss and his minions 
have a tacit understanding: 
Practice whatever dark arts are 
necessary to procure and keep 
eligible the talent we need to 
win. Just don’t tell me, so I can 
say I didn’t know. 

Still, on some level, they 
must know. Is Pitino such a 
fuddy-duddy that he is unaware 
of how recruiting visits 
unspool? Former Michigan star 
Jalen Rose helpfully clarified 
recruits’ expectations last 
week: “As a 17-year-old kid,” 

Rose said on his Grantland 
podcast Jalen & Jacoby, “first 
off, if I’m not getting laid . . . 

I’m not signing.” 

Head coaches grumble about 
the NCAA’s recent move to 
hold them accountable for the 
actions of their staff members, j 
But Syracuse’s Jim Boeheim j 

and SMU’s Larry Brown, j 

recently hide-strapped for the j 
misdeeds of subordinates, long j 
ago used up their Get Out of \ 

Jail Free cards. Boeheim, who j 

last March was suspended \ 

for nine games of the coming \ 
season and stripped of 108 
wins due to an academic 
scandal that dated to 2001, 
skated in the early 1990s after 
the NCAA tied the Orange to 
a New York City street agent 
who had worked at Boeheim’s 
basketball camp. Meanwhile 



j the penalties slapped on SMU 
in September for academic 
fraud and unethical conduct, 
including a postseason ban for 
this season and a nine-game 
I suspension for Brown, echoed 
i previous NCAA sanctions 
I against UCLA and Kansas for 
violations on Brown’s watch at 
those institutions. 

Pitino’s contract includes a 
clause that exempts him from 
responsibility “for misconduct 
of third parties, assistants, 
or other representatives of 
the athletic interest” of the 
school, as long as he didn’t 
know about the wrongdoing 
or promptly reported it. With 
Pitino vowing on his blog last 
week not to step down, the 
school— which is conducting 
its own review and has 
not commented on his job 
status— might have to buy out 
the remaining 11 years and 
$51 million of his contract 
unless it can get a favorable 
interpretation of another 
clause: that the coach “failed 
to exercise diligent, careful 
supervision.” 

But whether a coach who 
unknowingly presides over 
a corrupt program should 
be forgiven or fired is a false 
choice. What if, just once, one 
coach were to say, “It’s my job to 
set a tone. I failed. So I hereby 
resign.” To do so, a coach would 
need that one quality from 
which other good things flow, 
according to Chapter One of The 
One-Day Contract: How to Add 
Value to Every Minute of Your 
Life, the latest volume in the 
Pitino oeuvre. It would require 
humility. 

“The lesson of humility 
comes to everyone eventually,” 
Pitino writes. “Either you 
learn its value, or life drills 
it into you— and life can be a 
painful teacher.” □ 




Yards rushing for Tom Brady in the 
Patriots’ 30-23 victory over the 
Jets, marking the first time in the 
quarterback’s 215 career games that 
he has ied the team in that category. 




^ Consecutive 

II II I reguiar-season wins for 
Mount Union [Ohio], a 
Division III schooi, after the top-ranked 
Purpie Raiders crushed Wiimington 69-0 
iast Saturday. Mount Union has not iost 
a reguiar-season game since 2005 and 
has dropped Just one of its iast 211. 
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Amount of time 
in minutes and 
seconds that 

the Montreai 

Canadiens have traiied this season 
during their 9-0-0 start. Montreai is 
Justthethird team in history to win its 
first nine games. The NHL record is 10. 



$1 MILLION 

Asking price, on StubHub, for each of 
two tickets to Friday’s Game 3 of the 
Worid Series at Citi Fieid in section 538, the 
stadium’s upper deck. It wiii be the Mets’ 
first home Worid Series game since 2000. 
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Flip 

Saunders 

1955-2D15 

BY STEVE RUSHIN 



■ FLIP SAUNDERS was [ 

5' 11", but he had the 

I 

wingspan of a power forward, | 
and exceptionally strong hands, I 
fortified as a child by rubbing [ 
the pain from his mother’s | 

muscles— she had polio— and I 

shucking corn on summer jobs [ 

outside his native Cleveland. I 

i 

Those arms and hands helped [ 

him become the Class A player | 
of the year in Ohio as a high i 
school senior in 1973 and 
ensured, for the rest of his life, 
that little would exceed his 
reach or escape his grasp. ; 

It didn’t hurt that he had 
long fingers. They helped him 
perform magic— he loved coin \ 

and card tricks— and to play 
point guard on a University | 

of Minnesota team in the 
mid-1970s that featured future 
NBA stars Kevin McHale, 

Mychal Thompson and Ray 
Williams. But his greatest sleight 
of hand may have been conjuring 
an NBA coaching career out 
of the ether. “He always had \ 

this Walter Mitty idea that he’d | 
be an NBA coach,” says Mike | 

McCollow, who coached with ■ 

Saunders in Rapid City, S.D., and \ 
La Crosse, Wise., in the CBA, 
where Saunders spent seven 
seasons from 1988-89 to ’94-95. \ 

“And then he became one.” i 

Before he coached the | 

Timberwolves, Pistons and 
Wizards— and then the ; 

Timberwolves again— Saunders I 

was a 24-year-old juco coach 
at Golden Valley Lutheran 
College living with his wife, 
Debbie, on West 98/2 Street in 




Bloomington, Minn. McCollow 
was 13 years old, and he 
dragged his best friend to the 
foot of Saunders’s driveway 
after school to dribble a 
basketball in the street, hoping 
the former Golden Gophers 
star would emerge. I was that 
best friend, and Flip— if only to 
make the dribbling stop— did 
come out to play with us, again 
and again. 

When he died on Sunday, 
due to complications from 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma, at age 60, 
the basketball world mourned 
a famous coach with 654 wins 
and 592 losses over 17 seasons 
in the NBA. But that lifetime 
record is hardly the record of 
his lifetime. 

It doesn’t show him, for 
instance, spending hours 
perfecting his Michael Jackson 
moonwalk to perform “Billie 
Jean” for three dozen kids at 
his basketball camp’s Friday- 
afternoon talent show in the 
1980s. 

On his backyard half-court 
in Bloomington, long before 



Minnesota 
North Star 

Saunders 
coached 
three NBA 
teams, but 
his most 
lasting impact 
came with the 
Timberwolves, 
whom he 
led to the 
first eight 
postseason 
berths in 
franchise 
history. 



+ 

To read a 
Steve Rushin 
story from 
the SI Vault 
about Flip 
Saunders, go 
to SI.com/ 
saunders 
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the NBA made him rich. Flip 
hosted a two-on-two basketball 
round robin and barbecue that 
I named, as a high school kid, 
the Saunders Hoop Invitational 
Tournament. The winner of 
the S.H.I.T. was awarded a 
Cool Whip container covered 
in Reynolds Wrap, which we 
treated with all the reverence of 
the Larry O’Brien Trophy. Years 
later, when the Timberwolves 
were playing the Lakers in the 
2004 Western Conference finals 
and I was covering the game 
for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Flip 
walked by and said, “You think 
the winner of this thing gets a 
Cool Whip container covered 
in tinfoil?” 

He once sent me a note that 
said, “You’ve come a long way 
from the S.H.I.T.,” but the truth 
was that Flip had come further 
and shone brighter than any 
of us— himself excepted— 
could imagine. In his three 
seasons in Detroit, 2005-06 
through ’07-08, Flip took 
the Pistons to three straight 
Eastern Conference finals. He 
led Minnesota to the brink of 
those 2004 NBA Finals before 
the Wolves succumbed to the 
Lakers. So despite the long 
arms and fingers, and those 
walnut-crushing hands, one 
bauble did escape his grasp, 
and that was the golden Larry 
O’Brien Trophy. 

But there were more 
important rewards. He and 
Debbie raised four children and 
made a home in their beloved 
Minnesota, the state Flip never 
really left, no matter where his 
work took him. And anyway, 
there was a different trophy— a 
Cool Whip tub covered in 
Reynolds Wrap— that was a 
truer measure of the man. It 
was less shiny than the Larry 
O’Brien but somehow more 
reflective. □ 
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1 EXTM MUSnflD 



The Hair Apparent 

A Knicks rookie takes a follicular tour of the NBA 





THE MICHAEL JORDAN 



I THE ARTIS GILMORE | 



f 

THE J.R. REID 



THE CHRIS ANDERSEN 



THE A.C. GREEN 



“SHE’S LIKE BEYONCE. 
SHFS BASEBALL BEY.” 



LAST WEEK, PHOTO EVIOENCE emerged of a young Kristaps Porzingis 
sporting some very Allen Iverson-esque cornrows . This spurred speculation 
about what the 20-year-old, 7' 3" forward/center would look like with a few other 
classic NBA do’s. Thanks to PhotDshop and Si’s art mavens, wonder no more. 



Mr. Met’s handler 

Explaining the demand for appearances by Mrs. Met at 
weddings, parties and bar mitvahs to Rolling5tone.com 





SIGN OF THE 
XPOCALYPSE 



The latest 
candidate 
for president 
of FIFA is a 
former political 
prisoner turned 
multimillionaire 
from South Africa 
named Tokyo 
Sexwale [center]. 



Canadiens 

They got off 
to a 9-0 start. 
Demanding fans 
will now be upset 
with anything 
less than 82-0. 




HPT A 
NOT^ 




Miami 
After a 58-Q 
loss to Clemson, 
coach Al Golden 
was fired. The 
Hurricanes 
are a tropical 
depression. 
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JUST ASK 




Amazon Echo is designed around your voice. 
It’s hands-free and always on to answer questions, 
play music, read the news and check sports scores, 
traffic, the weather and much more. Just ask. 
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Stretch 
fabric 
chemically 
bonds to 
liquid 



Cheek 

flaps 

maximize 

facial 

cooling 



TECH_ 




Top venting 
allows heat 
to escape 



Magnetic 
rim holds 
sunglass 
lens 



Cooler Heads 



A cross between a sponge and a pro wrestling mask 
may provide a performance breakthrough 



■ ASHTON EATON 

always found that 
wrapping his head in a wet 
towel after running felt 
good, so he wondered if 
there might be a more high- 
tech way to accomplish the 
task. Eaton, the U.S.’s top 
decathlete, believes that 
the difficulty of his sport 
lies not so much in each 
individual discipline, but in 
maximizing performance 
in each discipline. So he 
turned to the Nike Sports 
Research Lab earlier this 
year for help keeping his 
cool between events. 

“Overheating was a 
challenge,” explained Sandy 
Bodecker, vice president 
of special projects at Nike, 
“especially during the high 
jump and the pole vault 



when there was so much 
time spent on the field, 
and [Eaton] asked how we 
could speed up his recovery 
between his short, explosive 
actions.” The result of Eaton 
] and Nike’s collaboration 
j was a cooling hood that 
I makes Eaton look like a 
cross between a track star 
and a Mexican luchador. 

Nike used a 3-D scan 
of Eaton’s head to design 
the tight-knit stretch- 
fabric hood for maximum 
1 coverage. Before each use 
the hood is immersed in 
cool water and the Super 
1 Absorbant Fiber in the 
' fabric chemically binds to 
the liquid, making the hood 
} soft and pliable with an 
even feel and weight. Nike 
is still studying the exact 



physiological effects of the 
hood, but the company 
knows that cooling the 
face reduces the hormone 
response to exercise and 
stimulates the same reflex 
as diving into cold water, 
which counteracts the 
usual rise in heart rate 
during exercise. In studies, 
facial cooling has also 
made athletes feel cooler 
overall and reduced their 
perception of their exertion. 

If results in the field are 
any indicator, the hood 
seems to be a hit. At the 
world championships in 
Beijing in August, the 
27-year-old from Oregon set 
a points world record (9,045) 
and a decathlon record 
for the 400 meters (45.00 
seconds). —Tom Taylor 




+ See OS 



Losing weight 

relies on a simple 
equation: Burn more 
energy than you 
consume. Caloric 
information is easy 
to find on labels and 
websites, but knowing 
how fast you burn 
calories is trickier. 

Enter Breezing, 
a handheld device 
that measures the 
oxygen consumption 
rate and carbon 
dioxide production 
rate in a single 
breath to determine 
metabolism. “When 
we take in food, we 
consume oxygen 
and produce energy 
plus carbon dioxide,” 
explains Erica Forzani, 
one of Freezing’s 
cofounders and an 
assistant professor of 
chemical engineering 
at Arizona State. 
Knowing how much Op 
someone is removing 
from the air and 
how much CDp he or 
she is adding allows 
Breezing to determine 
the type and level of 
chemical reactions 
taking place, which 
can be translated into 
a measure of energy 
expenditure. 

And that helps, 
whether you’re a boxer 
trying to lose weight 
or a football player 
trying to gain. -T.T. 
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THE NEWEST THING IN BATTERIES 

ISN’T 100% NEW. 

Introducing Energizeru EcoAdvanced° 




© 2015 Energizer 

Energizer, Energizer Bunny design, EcoAdvanced, card 

and iabei graphics and other marks are trademarks of Energizer. 



Our longest-lasting alkaline is also the 

WORLD’S FIRST AA battery made with 4% RECYCLED BATTERIES 



thatls positivenergy 



energizer.com/ecoadvanced 
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REVIEW 

Tables for Two 

m TOP SPIN, anew 
documentary tracking 
a trio of teenaged table 
tennis prodigies on their 
quest for Olympic glory, 
will call to mind docs 
on niche pursuits like 
spelling bees (Spellbound, 
2002) or crossword 
puzzles (Wordplay, ’06). 
But the film, directed by 
Mina T. Son and Sara 
Newens, quickly dispels 
any notion that table 
tennis is a leisure hobby. 
An Olympic sport since 
1988, the blink-and-you’ll- 
miss-it brand of table 
tennis played by Ariel 
Hsing, Michael Landers 
and Lily Zhang (FACES 
IN THE Crowd, Sept. 15, 
2014) is nothing like your 
father’s basement Ping- 
Pong. A tale of underdogs 
on the international 
scene. Top Spin serves 
up a kinetic sports story 
more akin to Rocky— 
complete with training 
scenes and slo-mo action 
sequences. You’ll never 
look at a paddle in the 
same way after seeing 
the strategy, speed and 
mental stress that goes 
into the game. — A.F. 
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a Caden Voges | Sacramento \ Football 

Caden, a 6-fooL 175-pound senior at Sacramento High, threw a d7-yard 
touchdown pass in a 63-0 win over Laguna Creek High to surpass 
, 10,000 careeryards. He is the sixth guarterbackin state history to reach 

the milestone. At week s end Caden had thrown for 10,721 yards [fifth 
^ all time in California] and 132 touchdowns [fourth] in 35 games. 



Kaitlynn Papp | Austin \ Golf 

Kaitlynn, ajuniorat Lake Travis High, fired a five-under 211 for a one- 
stroke victory at the AJGA Girls Ghampionship at Furman Golf Glub In 
Greenville, S.G. In June she won the Inaugural Texas Golf Association 
women s stroke-play championship by six shots. A two-time Rolex Junior 
All-American, Kaitlynn led Lake Travis to tbe 6A state title last year. 





Irwin Loud Oak Park, III. \ Cross-country 

Irwin, a junior at Oak Park and River Forest High, smashed the 
2.88-mile course record at Camera Park in Glendale Heights with a 
ld:03.70 in the West Suburban Conference-Silver Championships. 

In September he opened his season by setting a course mark at the 
three-mile John Kurtz Early Bird Invitational at Fenton High [1A:52.90]. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 

Edited by ALEXANDRA FENWICK 




Julia Fenn Sheridan, Wyo. \ Tennis 

Julia, a senior at Sheridan High, beat Grace Dereemer of Cheyenne 
Central High 6-0, 6-1 to become the first girl in the state to win 
four straight AA championships. She ended her career with a 58-0 
record. Julia, who is ranked 13th in her region, received the USTAs 
2015 Intermountain Summer Sectional Sportsmanship award. 




Kyle Snyder | Woodbine, Md. \ Wrestling 

Snyder, a 19-year-old sophomore at Ohio State, beat reigning world 
champion Abdusalam Gadisov of Russia to win the 213-pound 
freestyle title in Las Vegas, becoming theyoungest world champ in 
U.S. history. He won 5-5 by criteria, executing more two-point moves 
than Gadisov. Snyder was the NCAA runner-up at 197 pounds last year. 




Susan Ejore Nakuru, Kenya \ Cross-country 

Ejore, a freshman at Monroe College, an NJCAA Division I program in the 
Bronx, won the Region XV championship at Sunken Meadow State Park 
in Kings Park, N.Y., in 19:26.80, her third course record this season. She 
also set course marks at the 5K NJIT Highlander meet [17:26. A2] and at 
the 6K Cairn University Highlander Invitational [21:11.17]. 



Nominate Now V 



To submit a candidate for Faces in the Crowd, go to Sl.com/faces 
For more on outstanding amateur athietes, foiiow @SI_Faces on Twitter. 



FIRST RUN FEATURES (TOP SPIN); JAMES K. LEASH/SPORTSTAR MAGAZINE (VOGES); AMERICAN JUNIOR GOLF ASSOCIATION 
(PAPP); JAN LOUD (LOUD); COURTESY OF M. TYLER (FENN); OHIO STATE ATHLETICS (SNYDER); JASON GREEN (EJORE) 
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Join the movement to reimagine High School 
and change the future of American education. 

XQsuperschool.org 

#RethinkHighSchool 
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JUST MY TYPE 



^ Interview by D PATRICK 



DAN PATRICK: Are you 

still upset with the Celties’ 

Kelly Olynyk [for injuring 
your shoulder]? 

KEVIN LOVE: No. We ended 
up texting and sweeping 
that under the rug. I 
don’t imagine he’ll 
get a great reception 
in Cleveland, but we 
talked, and it’s all good. 

DP: Did you know it was serious 
right away and that you would 
be out four to six months? 

KL: Yes. When it first 
happened, I was very 
emotional and pissed. 

Getting my shoulder put 
back in place in the locker 
room was painful. I knew 
right away that it was serious 
and that it was going to 
be a lengthy recovery. 

DP: Whafs the toughest 
thing about being LeBron 
James's teammate? 

KL: There’s not much that’s 
tough about it. He kind 
of makes your life easy 
out there on the court. 

The toughest part is the 
circus that follows him. 

DP: But he gets more 
eredit and more blame 
for how the team fares. 

KL: It’s a gift and a curse. 

Not to speak for him, 
but I don’t think he’d 
have it any other way. 

DP: Was there any ehanee 
you were going to play 
elsewhere after last season? 

KL: None at all. When you 
think about your goals, you 




JL-& 



KEVIN LOVE 

TOUGH 

LOVE 

After dislocating his left 
shoulder during a game 
against the Celtics in the 
NBA playoffs last spring, 
the Cavaliers' 27-year- 
old forward is back with 
a new look and holding 
no grudges. 



factor in happiness, winning 
and, obviously, getting paid. 

If you can have two of those 
things, you’re in a good spot. 
If you can have all three, it 
makes it a no-brainer to stay. 

D P : You're getting a lot of 
attention for your new hairdo. 
KL: A lot of people were saying 
that I got a perm. I have 
pictures from when I was a 
little kid. My hair is naturally 
curly. It’s at the awkward 
phase now. I’m trying to 
figure out how to style 
it for opening night. 

D P : Will you ever go 
with a man bun? 

KLI was told you lose 
your hair with a man bun, 
so I’m not sure that’s 
something I want to go for. 

DP: If you had to build an 
NFL team with NBA players, 
who would he on it? 

KL: LeBron would be a 
wide receiver. He’s like 
another Megatron out 
there. Then I would have 
to say Nate Robinson on 
defense. Obviously myself. 

I could be like Big Ben 
and play quarterback. 

DP: Didyou play football? 

KL: My parents wouldn’t let 
me. They said, “Kid, you’re 
gonna get hurt.” My dad 
would take me onto the 
court and into the paint 
and say, “This where you 
have to play football.” 

DP: who's my quarterbaek? 

KL: I thought it was 
going to be me. 

D P : Sorry, your parents 
said you ean't play. 

KL: That’s right, I always 
listen to everything my 
parents say. □ 



GUEST SHOTS 

SAK WHAT? 

I asked 
former 
Mets first 
baseman 
Keith Hernandez 
whether New York s 
2015 pitching staff is 
better than the 1969 
or '86 editions. "The 
ceiling is a lot higher 
for this group," he 
said. "It's the most 
incredible [young] 
starting four I've ever 
seen." . . . Former NFL 
running hack Maurice 
Jones-Drevu 
told me he 
% . originally 

■" committed 
to go to Colorado 
[before later 
signing with UCLA] 
after going to the 
Cheesecake Factory 
on a recruiting visit. 
"That's the reai 
world," MJD said. 

"You want to watch 
Boilers and believe 
all that hype and 
nonsense? That's 
not how it really goes 
down." . . . ESPN's 
Michael 
Wilbon 
wasn't 
crushed 
when his Cubs fell 
in the NLCS. "I'm 
upset at getting 
swept," Wilbon told 
me, "but I'm not 
In the usual Cubs 
depression that I've 
been in several times 
before. Itfeels a little 
different. Itfeels like 
it's the beginning." 
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GRIDIRON GOLD 



Celebrate the golden anniversary of the Super Bowl with a 
bold new book as spectacular as the game itself 




THIS DELUXE EDITION INCLUDES: 

• All-new first-hand accounts from the winners and losers of every game 
Si's best-to-worst ranking of every Super Bowl • Over 300 pages and 500 stunning photograph 
• The best halftime performances and most memorable commercials 



NOW AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 




©2015 TIME INC. BOOKS. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED IS A TRADEMARK OF TIME INC., REGISTERED IN THE U.S. AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
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The Case for... 

No. 13 



BY ALEX PREWITT 



THE ROAD TO history 
began with a father’s fib. 
Devils winger Mike Cammalleri 
first went out for hockey in 
the Toronto area when he was | 
seven, a year younger than the | 
minimum age, but no one ever j 
asked and his dad never told. j 
At the end of tryouts the coach j 

tossed a box of jerseys onto the j 

floor: Congrats, everyone made | 
the cut. Now pick a number. I 

Cammalleri’s father suggested that | 
young Mike keep a low profile and | 
choose last. “So I sat there, nervous = 
and anxious,” Cammalleri says. “Sure 
enough, the last number there was \ 
13.” From watching Don Cherry’s \ 
Rock'em Sock’em Hockey videos, he ! 
knew that Canucks defenseman Lars i 
Lindgren wore the same number— ] 
and that one video showed Lindgren | 
accidentally shooting the puck into ] 
his own net, the sort of bad luck that j 
explains why hockey players have tra- j 
ditionally shunned the big one-three. I 
In fact, in the NHL every number \ 
between 1 and 20 has been officially \ 
retired by at least one team, except j 
for 13 . “I think I was pretty upset for \ 
a couple weeks,” Cammalleri says ■ 
about getting stuck with the number, | 
“but I’ve worn it ever since.” j 

Almost. He went with another ; 
number for two of his 14 seasons j 
in the NHL: 2011-12, when he was i 
traded to Calgary, where center Dili | 
Jokinen already had the number, and | 
last season, when he signed with \ 
New Jersey, where former team owner j 
John McMullen was rumored to have I 



banned unlucky 13 for superstitious 
reasons. That blockade survived \ 
McMullen’s sale of the franchise in 
2000 and even his death in ’05. But ^ 
when GM Lou Lamoriello, caretaker 
of the custom, left for Toronto this 
off-season, the number became avail- ! 
able, and Cammalleri donned Jersey’s i 
first number 13 jersey. “You grow an 
affinity for the number,” he says. “It 
becomes part of an identity in a way, 
something you can relate to.” ; 

Not many others can relate, 
though. The first 13, according to : 
Hockey-Reference.com, was Mon- ; 
treal’s Edmond Bouchard, who 
played during the Warren G. Hard- 
ing Administration, and only 92 other 
NHLers have dared to wear the num- 
ber since. The list includes Ray Fer- 
raro, who stumbled into the 13 club 
upon being traded to the Blues in 
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for 13. 
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2001 after wearing four other num- 
bers for five other teams. Then there 
are dreamers like Shawn Heaphy 
(Calgary) and Joey Tenute (Wash- 
ington), whose lone NHL appear- 
ances came with 13 on their backs. 
Valeri Bure, brother of Pavel, and 
Jared Staal, brother of Eric, Jordan 
and Marc, never achieved the success 
of their siblings but at least managed 
numerical noteworthiness. 

The well-traveled Bill Guerin is the 
only player to have worn 13 for six 
teams. His mother, who hailed from 
Nicaragua, considered it lucky. His 
wife was born on March 13. Now one 
daughter, Kayla, wears it for her col- 
lege lacrosse team, and his son, Liam, 
wears it for hockey. “It’s supposed to 
be bad luck, but it’s not,” the Penguins’ 
assistant GM says. “I love Friday the 
13 th. We celebrate it in our house.” 

Of all the triskaidekaphiliacs, none 
enjoyed more success than Maple 
Leafs center Mats Sundin, who scored 
1,349 points in 1,346 games during 
an l8-year career that included, what 
else, 13 years in Toronto. Sundin, who 
was born on Feb. 13, always consid- 
ered the number lucky, even if others 
didn’t. “I’ve heard my whole career 
that I should not wear 13, because it’s 
going to bring the bad luck,” Sundin 
said. Not so. A bronze likeness of the 
Swede, who retired in 2009, stands 
outside the Air Canada Centre, and 
his sweater hangs from the rafters, 
thanks to the Maple Leafs’ tradition 
of “honoring” jerseys. 

Maybe he’ll soon have help chang- 
ing perceptions. Red Wings center 
Pavel Datsyuk, 37, has won three Selke 
and four Lady Byng trophies during a 
14-year career wearing 13 and seems 
a shoo-in for the Hall of Fame when 
he retires. And now that Cammalleri 
has broken through for the Devils, 
only one team has never had a player 
wear 13— the Wild. But hope exists. In 
Iowa, where Minnesota’s AHL affiliate 
plays, defenseman Gustav Olofsson, a 
former second-round draft pick from 
Sweden, wears 13 in tribute to Sundin. 

Oh, and because it was available. □ 
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PUMPED UP 
Murphy headed 
into the Series 
with Bondsesque 
numbers in the 
postseason: seven 





homers, a .436 OBP, 
1.026 slugging 





\ 




AS THE METS AND ROYALS CLASH IN THE FALL 
CLASSIC, ALL EYES ARE ON A PREVIOUSLY 
ANONYMOUS SECOND BASEMAN WHO’S ON ONE 
OF THE GREAT POWER BINGES IN OCTOBER 
HISTORY. CAN DANIEL MURPHY POSSIBLY 
KEEP HITTING HOME RUNS? THE ANSWER WILL 
GO A LONG WAY TOWARD DECIDING WHICH 
FRANCHISE ENDS ITS TITLE DROUGHT 

BY BEN REITER 

Photograph by 

DavidJ. Phillip/ 

Pool-Getty Images 
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WORLD SERIES 



EXED OPPONENTS had spent the week 
favorably comparing him to Barry Bonds 
and Babe Ruth, but last Friday, Daniel 
Murphy began his only full day off as a 
newly certified postseason legend in a de- 
cidedly unglamorous manner. “Nothing 
like having your son take a big poop in 
his diaper and changing him to keep you 
humble,” he says. 

Although he reached the big leagues 
seven years ago and was the Mets’ lone All-Star in 2014, humility 
has never been much of a challenge for the 30-year-old second 
baseman. He is of average build— 6' 1", 215 pounds— and, in his own 
estimation, “very average looking.” He has been able to walk the 
streets of Manhattan for nearly a decade while being recognized 
fewer times, in total, than his teammate David Wright is in a single 
night. “I’ve gone out with David,” Murphy says. “David gets the 
double takes, for sure.” 

Two days after his Mets had swept the Cubs out of the NLCS, 
Murphy received a taste of how his life had changed. He and his 
wife. Tori, who is seven months pregnant with their second child, 
took their son, Noah, to a park near their Upper East Side apartment 
for an extended session of scootering and baseball, as they often 
do. “Nobody noticed me in the past,” Murphy says. This time, a 
student from an adjacent school, which was in the midst of recess, 
approached him. “Are you Daniel MurphyV the boy asked. Soon 
a dozen kids, and eventually 50, were surrounding him, want- 
ing to take photos with him and even just to touch him. “We’re 



Murphy, a devout Christian, controversially said, “I 
do disagree with the fact that Billy is a homosexual,” 
while stressing that he would accept a gay teammate 
and invest in him on a personal level. Murphy no longer 
discusses the issue, and in both cases the news cycle 
quickly moved on. 

The day after drawing a playground crowd, at the 
Mets’ first mandatory pre-Series workout at Citi Field, 
it became clear that Murphy’s profile had been raised 
there too. In the past, members of the media had 
relied on him for an occasional pithy, good-natured, 
generally teammate-focused quote when Wright and 
the club’s many young aces were unavailable. Now 
they all clamored for him. 



DH. BABY 
Murphy came under 
fire for taking 
paternity leave after 
the birth of his son, 
Noah [left]; there was 
nothing to criticize 
about his homering 
in a record six 
straight postseason 
games [right]. 






SOON 50 KIDS SURROUNDED 
MURPHY. “WE’RE LIKE, 
‘OH, NO!’ THIS IS REALLY NEW.” 



like, ‘Oh, no!’ ” Murphy says. “This is wild. This is really new.” 

This is what happens after you hit a home run in a record six 
straight playoff games, have seven postseason homers overall and 
have powered your team to its first World Series in 15 years. 

Until recently, Murphy had earned genuine national attention 
only twice. Neither instance was related to anything he did on the 
field. The first came on Opening Day 2014, when Tori gave birth 
by emergency Caesarean section to their now healthily excreting 
19-month-old, and Murphy took his full allotment of three days of 
paternity leave. Talk radio hosts blasted him for his selfishness and 
then apologized; Murphy was invited to speak at the White House 
about parental rights. The second came during this season’s spring 
training. Billy Bean, among the first former major leaguers to publicly 
identify themselves as gay, visited the Mets’ facility in Port St. Lucie, 
Fla., in his role as baseball’s Ambassador for Inclusion. After the visit. 



The only place that could be found for a quiet word 
was the team’s medical-examination room, deep in the 
clubhouse. There, Murphy— who had never before hit 
more regular-season homers than this year’s 14, or hit 
five in a single calendar month— recounted the at bats 
that changed his life. It turns out that the series of events 
felt to him as it did to observers. It seemed lucky, at first. 
Then it became apparent that something unprecedented 
and awe-inspiring was happening. 

Murphy’s first postseason home run came in 
Game 1 of the NLDS, against the Dodgers on Oct. 9, 
off a 94-mph fastball that Clayton Kershaw, the best 
pitcher of his generation, grooved right down the 
middle. “I was fortunate enough to get a 2-0 fastball 
and put a good swing on it,” Murphy says. His next 
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bomb came in Game 4, four days later and also off 
a Kershaw fastball. Murphy considers that one to be 
lucky too; it cleared the rightfield fence by only a few 
feet. It was during his next at bat against Kershaw 
that Murphy says something started to seem dif- 
ferent. Murphy didn’t even get a hit; he flew out to 
center. But even though he was facing a three-time 
Cy Young Award winner, nothing about what Kershaw 
had done had seemed particularly challenging. As 
Murphy trotted to the dugout, he thought only one 
thing: O.K., that felt slower. 

The next four games confirmed that Murphy had 
entered a zone to which all athletes aspire but few 
experience at length. He homered off Zack Greinke 
in Game 5 of the NLDS, and then Jon Lester, Jake 
Arrieta and Kyle Hendricks in the first three NLCS 
I games against the Cubs. In the next one— the poten- 

I tial series clincher— he did something that seemed 

^ to transcend the realm of the merely incredible and 
I enter that of the impossible. 

£ The Mets were up 6-1 in the top of the eighth. 
I Fernando Rodney was on the mound in relief. The 
I 38-year-old righthander is a few years past his 
^ All-Star prime, but he still possesses two devastat- 



B Y L ATE last January life was going rather well for Kevin 
Long, all things considered. The 48-year-old had been 
let go after eight seasons as the Yankees’ hitting coach 
on Oct. 10 but had been hired to fill the same position 
by the crosstown Mets less than two weeks later. He and his wife 
hadn’t even had to move out of their Manhattan apartment. Now 
he was on vacation at his uncle’s house, in Hawaii. 

Still, Long was stressed out. He had checked in with most of his 
new hitters, but only one had asked for a full, written evaluation 
of his strengths and weaknesses, and how he might improve. ‘A 



ing pitches: a fastball that’s in the 
upper 90s, and a changeup that 
sits in the low 80s. Mets hitters 
knew that, when facing Rodney, 
you have to pick one to try to hit. 
Murphy told everyone on the Mets’ 
bench who would listen he would 
be looking change. 

Murphy let a fastball sail by for a 
ball and then another sail by for a 
strike. As Rodney prepared to throw 
his third pitch, Murphy was still 
waiting for a changeup. He thought 
Rodney was about to give him one, 
so he began to swing. “Looking 
for a changeup and swinging at 
a fastball is a recipe for getting 
out,” Murphy says. “I’ve done that 
plenty of times, believe me.” At the 
moment he made contact with the 
pitch, which came in at 96 miles 
an hour, he thought, “That’s not a 
changeup. This is not good.” 
Then? “I hit it. And it just kept 
going. Oh, my goodness.” 

As Murphy trotted around first, 
with his right arm raised in the 
air, the Mets’ bench reacted with 
surprise— “flabbergasted,” was the 
word several of its occupants would later use— but not for the same 
reason as most in Wrigley Field. It was not that the formerly light- 
hitting second baseman was now the sole owner of a postseason 
power record. It was that they knew that he had done what is never 
done, which is look for 83 and hit 96 out of the park. Such a feat 
represented the final confirmation that Murphy was in the midst of 
an extended athletic performance at a level that none of them, and 
hardly anybody, had ever before attained. 

With a World Series appearance now secured, there were two 
pressing questions about Daniel Murphy. The first: How was it that 
he, like his team, got so hot at just the right time? The second: Is 
this sustainable, not just in the World Series, which was to begin 
on Tuesday against the Royals in Kansas City, but after? 
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lot of people said that Daniel would be my toughest challenge 
because he was so intelligent, because he was so set in his ways,” 
Long says. As he nervously paced around his uncle’s pool. Long 
composed an extensive email on his phone to the career .290 
hitter. “I hit send, and I was like, ‘Oh, crap, I wonder how this is 
going to turn out.’ ” 

Murphy had long been known for his unusual ability to get a 
piece of virtually any pitch. “His eyes and hands work as well as any 
human being’s on the planet,” says Steve Barningham, who scouted 
him for the Mets before the club drafted him in the 13th round in 
2006. “If he sees it, he can hit it.” 

Murphy grew up in Jacksonville, Fla., the oldest of the three 



children born to Tom, who used to own a lawn main- 
tenance company and is now an elementary school 
teacher, and Sharon, a secretary at a seafood company. 
Though the straitlaced Murphy might not make such 
a comparison, the act of hitting for him has always 
been like a drug. When he is not actively hitting, he 
is talking about hitting. “Baseball is one of those 
sports that can be kind of boring as a kid,” says his 
younger brother, Jonathan. “You just sit there, you 
put the ball on the tee and hit it over and over and 
over again. He found joy in that.” 

“I really like hitting the ball on the barrel,” 



ON THE BALL ■ 

The Royals are the best contact hitters in baseball, and a formidable opponent for the Mets’ young fire bailers 



© Three hundred ninety- 
five times in the past 
15 seasons a player has 
hit 30 home runs. None of them did 
so for the Royals, a postmodern 
team that has turned the simple yet 
diminishing art of contact into its 
primary weaponry. 

“The franchise record [for 
homers] is still 36, by Steve Balboni 
30 years ago,” Kansas City general 
manager Dayton Moore said. “We 
have to emphasize speed, defense 
and athleticism.” 

Making contact in major league 
baseball has never been more 
difficult. The rate of strikeouts per 
game has hit a record high for eight 
consecutive seasons. Against this 
strong current swim the Royals, the 
toughest team to strike out in the 
majors for four consecutive years. 
Only one other team in the past 
100 years managed such a streak, 
but that club, the 1971-74 Yankees, 
was a noncontender. The Royals 
returned to the World Series this 
year precisely because they put the 
ball in play. 

Kansas City beat Toronto in six 



games in the ALCS just as it did 
Houston in five games in the Division 
Series: by stringing together hits 
like pearls on a necklace. The 
Royals batted an astounding .432 
with runners on in the ALCS, while 
striking out just seven times in 
SB such plate appearances. 

There is no greater element that 
will decide the 111th World Series- 
the first between expansion teams- 
than this convergence of opposing 
forces: the strike-throwing power 
pitching of the Mets’ deep rotation 
against the aggressive contact 
hitting of the Royals’ deep lineup. 

After New York’s rotation in the 
regular season had the second- 
highest strikeout-to-walk rate 
in history [4.18, trailing only the 
4.22 of the 2D11 Phillies], the team 
moved finesse pitchers Jon Niese 
and Bartolo Colon to the bullpen 
in the postseason to rely solely 
on young guns Matt Harvey, Jacob 
deGrom, Noah Syndergaard and 
Steven Matz, all of whom average 
(or in Matz’s case, max out at] at 
least 95 mph with their fastball. 
Though all four starters have 



exceeded their previous career 
highs in innings, in nine postseason 
starts they are B-2 with a 2.78 ERA 
while averaging 11.2 strikeouts 
per nine innings. In true old- 
school World Series style (aka 
pre-interleague play], the Royals’ 
starting lineup will see Harvey, 
deGrom, Syndergaard and Matz for 
the first time, with the exception of 
three at bats by outfielder Alex Rios 
against Harvey in 2D13. 

“It’s going to be a challenge,” 
Moore said. “The best rotation 
we’ve seen in the AL is Cleveland, 
which is probably most comparable. 
They come at you with power 
and with strikes, which is not a 
bad thing for us. We like to be 
aggressive in the zone.” 

The Indians’ best starters had a 
3.18 ERA against Kansas City this 
year, and the Royals were 8-7 in those 
games. Unlike most teams, Kansas 
City’s aim is not to make starters 
throw more pitches (“This team,” 
outfielder Jonny Gomes said, “couldn’t 
care less about pitch counts”] but to 
seize the first and last hittable ones 
that cross the plate. 
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Kansas City won a thrilling ALCS 
Game 6 clincher with trademark 
Royalties. Lorenzo Cain refused to 
strike out leading off the eighth 
inning of a 3-3 game. Pushed to a 
2-and-2 count from Toronto closer 
Roberto Osuna, he fouled off one 
pitch and declined the next two for 
a seven-pitch walk. The next batter, 
Eric Hosmer, likewise refused two- 
strike surrender. He lined a 2-and-2 

1 pitch toward the rightfield corner 

q: 

^ for a single. Cain, running like Enos 
^ Slaughter in the 1946 World Series 

q: 

2 or Secretariat in the ’73 Belmont, 

£ scored all the way from first base. 

I “We’re all aggressive in the strike 
^ zone,” says Rios, who drove in 
I Kansas City’s third run in Game 6 



PLAY THE FIELD 
Ben Zobrist and his teammates take 
an aggressive approach in the strike 
zone that should match up well 
against the Mets’ hard throwers. 

with a two-strike single. “Our goal is 
to keep the line moving.” 

The game ended with a last 
reminder of the importance of 
contact. With no outs in the ninth, 
the Blue Jays put the tying run 
on third base, whence it could be 
scored on nearly any kind of ball 
put in play. But Kansas City closer 
Wade Davis whiffed Dioner Navarro 
and Ben Revere before getting Josh 
Donaldson on a ground ball. Toronto, 
the more typical modern team, which 



sacrifices contact for power, batted 
.169 with runners on in the ALCS, 
striking out 3D times in such spots. 

The Royals’ brand of baseball is 
born from the necessities of venue 
and economics. Their home ballpark, 
Kauffman Stadium, is a pitcher- 
friendly yard with yawning gaps. 
With a middle-of-the-pack payroll 
(16th, at about $113 million] and a 
bottom-three television-market 
size (only Cincinnati and Milwaukee 
are smaller], the Royals understand 
that power is a high-priced luxury 
item they cannot easily afford. 

“Power is something that 
develops later,” Moore says. “So as 
players develop power, it becomes 
too costly for us either to keep or 
acquire. So if you’re not going to hit 
with power, you must have a good 
two-strike approach, you must have 
the ability to hit in 3-2 counts, and 
you must have the ability to put the 
ball in play with a runner at third or 
second. We do look at strikeouts. 

If you’re striking out as a young 
player, chances are even if you 
develop power later, the strikeouts 
are going to be there.” 

After the 2D12 season, for 
instance, and to much criticism, 
Moore traded the franchise’s top 
prospect, 21-year-old outfielder 
Wil Myers, to Tampa Bay in a 
deal to acquire Davis and pitcher 
James Shields. Myers was 
considered one of the best hitting 
prospects in baseball, but he 
lacked the ability to consistently 
put the ball in play and had struck 
out 14D times in 134 minor league 
games that year. 

Since then Myers has been 
traded again, to San Diego, and so 
far he is a .256 major league hitter 
with 236 strikeouts in 235 games. 
And also since then, the Royals have 
become the first team since the 
mound was lowered in 1969 to win 
back-to-back pennants with as few 
as 139 home runs in both seasons. 
They did so by emphasizing the skill 
they need most against New York: 
putting the ball in play. 
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96 



MPH 



Average fastball velocity 
of the Mets’ postseason 
starters, highest of 
any playoff team 

.28^ 

The Royals’ batting 
average against pitches 
95 mph or above in 2015, 
best in the majors 



81.9 



0 / 
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says Murphy. “It’s fun. When you 
center a ball”-he claps his hands— 

“it’s just a really clean feeling.” 

Lee Geiger, Murphy’s coach at Jack- 
sonville’s Englewood High, recalls that 
Murphy would regularly linger in the 
school’s batting cage for up to two hours 
after practice had ended. “As a coach you’re 
happy about it, but at the same time it’s 
like, ‘O.K., kid, let’s go, turning the lights 
off,’ ” says Geiger. 

If Murphy squared almost every ball 
up, he rarely did so with any power. In 
high school he hit as many home runs 
as he received college scholarship offers: 
one. At Jacksonville University he quick- 
ly became a team leader along with his 
classmate Gordie Gronkowski— the 6 ' 6", 

250-pound eldest brother of the hard- 
partying clan that includes the star tight 
end for the New England Patriots, Rob. 

In college, when Murphy wasn’t talking 
about hitting, he was hitting. “If he had a 
break in his class schedule, he’d hit balls 
off the tee still dressed in his school clothes 
then go back to his next class,” says then 
Jacksonville coach Terry Alexander. His goal 
was the same as it had been in high school. 

“He was just looking for contact,” says Chris 
Hayes, Jacksonville’s hitting coach at the 
time. “It didn’t matter where it was— he 
would swing at it. And he would hit it.” 

The result was a high batting av- 
erage— .366 over his three collegiate 
seasons— and a lot of singles, some doubles, 
but only nine home runs. When Murphy 
was at Jacksonville, the team was heavy 
with Mets lineage. The son of Tony Ber- 
nazard, who then directed the club’s minor 

leagues, played second base. The son of Howard Johnson, the longtime 
third baseman who would go on to become the Mets’ hitting coach, 
was an outfielder. Even though the brass in New York were familiar 
with Murphy, Barningham knew he would have to fight to get him 
drafted after his junior year. “When you go to the ballpark, you’re try- 
ing to find power, speed and throw,” says Barningham. “Daniel didn’t 
show any of that. But if you sat there long enough, it revealed itself.” 

One day in 2006, after Murphy had gone 4 for 4 against the Univer- 
sity of North Florida, Barningham approached the young contact hitter 
as he was about to take batting practice. “Hey, man,” Barningham 
said. “I don’t want to knock you out of your rhythm, but can you at 
least prove to me that you can pull the ball so I can fill out my report?” 

“He hit eight out of the next 10 over the lights,” he says. “I got 
in the car later that afternoon, and I felt like I found Wade Boggs. 
This guy is sacrificing his power to hit. But there is power in there.” 



The Royals’ contact 
rate, also the best in 
the majors in 2015 

4.18 

Mets pitchers’ strikeout- 
to-walk ratio this 
season, second highest 
in baseball history 



FAST TIMES 
Syndergaard regularly 
reaches mph with 
his fastball, but the 
Royals’ lineup thrives 
on extreme heat. 




Barningham vowed that he would not leave the Mets’ 
draft room until they had selected the subpar defender 
and base runner with nine homers in three years. “The 
quote I got after we took him was, Tf this guy doesn’t 
hit, you’re fired,’ ” Barningham says. “I knew he’d hit.” 
He did. His major league debut came 26 months 
after he’d been drafted. However, even after that bat- 
ting practice session in front of Barningham, Murphy 
wanted nothing more than to be exactly the same type 
of hitter he always had been. “I’m stubborn,” he says. 
“I came up to the big leagues, and I could spray the 
ball all over the field. I enjoyed watching Tony Gwynn. 
That’s who I grew up on. I would try to take pitches 
I should probably pull and hit them the other way.” 
Murphy studied hitting constantly. He rarely 
struck out. But he didn’t seriously consider try- 
ing to become anything different until his phone 
pinged with Kevin Long’s email late last January. 
Long’s message was, in some ways, complicated. 
It included thoughts on how he might sit lower 
in his stance, to improve his balance, and how he 
might adjust his hand positioning and foot plant, 
to improve his timing. 
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At its heart, though, it was simple, and it was based on the same 
theory with which Long had once helped Robinson Cano transform 
from a high- average contact hitter into a genuine slugger. Since you 
hardly ever swing and miss, why don't we see what would happen if 
you start looking for pitches in your wheelhouse—over the middle of the 
plate, or middle-in— and try to hit the crap out of them? 

Five minutes after Murphy received Long’s email, he replied. 
Then he walked into the dark- 
ened bedroom of his off-season 
home in Jacksonville, where Tori 
was about to go to sleep. 

“Baby,” Murphy told his wife. 

“This guy gets it. He gets it. 

Kevin Long, he gets it.” 

T he early results 
weren’t good. “Oh, it 
most certainly wasn’t 
working in April,” 

Murphy says. By the end of 
this season’s first month, Mur- 
phy was hitting .198, with two 
homers and a slugging percent- 
age of .346. Even so, he stuck 
with the first change in hitting 
philosophy he’d ever even con- 
sidered in his life, mostly because Long continued to explain it in 
a way that made sense to him. 

Few noticed— in part because of the nightly pyrotechnics being 
ignited by his new teammate Yoenis Cespedes— but Murphy became 
a different sort of offensive threat starting around Aug. 1, when the 
Mets began to race away from the Nationals to win the NL East. 
Over his final 50 regular-season games, Murphy hit eight homers 
and drove in 37 runs, with a slugging percentage, .533, that was 
a single point lower than Miguel Cabrera’s for the year. At the 
same time, his batting average was as high as ever— .296— but he 
was striking out even less. In 2015, no one had as good a ratio of 
plate appearances to whiffs as Murphy’s 14.2 to 1. 

Everyone is noticing now. Rather than giving him a wide berth, 
as they might to a pitcher in the midst of a no-hitter, his teammates 
are all over him, as if he is a talisman whose powers are commu- 
nicable by touch. “Some of the guys will come up to me and try to 
rub my arms,” says Murphy. “I give ’em a big old hug. Take it all! 
I’m a hugger, anyway.” Before Game 4 of the NLCS, Lucas Duda, 
the streaky 6' 4", 255-pound slugger who had begun the playoffs 
by going 3 for 24, enveloped him in a mammoth embrace. On that 
clinching night, Duda went 3 for 4 with a home run and five RBIs. 

Murphy was the last Met to emerge from the visiting dugout at 
Wrigley Field after Game 4 to celebrate with the fans who had gath- 
ered above it. He had been busy accepting the NLCS MVP award— a 
no-doubter, as he’d batted .529 to go with his four homers. “RE-SIGN 
MURPHY!” the delirious fans chanted, once he appeared. “RE-SIGN 
MURPHY!” After seven seasons in New York he will become a free 




“I HIT IT. 

AND IT JUST 
KEPT GOING. 
OH MY 
GOODNESS.” 

agent when the World Series ends. Suddenly, the city 
is begging the tightfisted Mets to bring him back. 

From a financial perspective Murphy’s breakout 
couldn’t have come at a better moment. On Sunday 
Nick Cafardo of The Boston Globe reported that, accord- 
ing to an unnamed AL general manager, the second 
baseman might now command a five-year, $75 million 
deal, and perhaps more. Murphy demurs when asked 
about the subject. “There’s two teams right now that g 
don’t have to answer off-season questions,” he says. S 

To the certain delight of his agency, ACES Baseball, | 
there is, on one level, a logical way to explain how i 
Daniel Murphy has done what he has over the past ~ 
two weeks. He has, like his club, figured out how to I 
exploit his natural gifts and his hard-earned skills. | 
“He’s a better hitter and player now than he was com- o 
ing into the year,” says Long. “That’s all I can tell you.” | 
So, yes, you can say that Murphy, like this itera- i 
tion of his team, has tapped into something that i 
was inside him all along, with a World Series left f 
to prove it. Still: home runs in six straight playoff | 
games? That’s just magic. □ s 



LONG 5TDRY 
The Mets hitting coach 
(below] has helped both 
Murphy (far right] and 
Granderson (3] refine 
their swings. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



NO TRICK, 

JUST 

TREAT 



NUMBER gl TEMPLE HAS RISEN FROM NEAR DEATH 
A DECADE AGO TO 7-0 AND A DATE WITH NOTRE DAME 
ON ALL HALLOWS’ EVE THAT COULD PUT A SCARE 
INTO THE POWER 5 AND BRING THE SURPRISING 
AAC INTO PLAYOFF CONSIDERATION 

llf1l17DT P1I171J / F'hotograph by Christopher Szagola/ 
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TO GET TO the heart of the best Cinderella story in college 
football, go north from Center City, up Broad Street, a boulevard 
that runs through Rittenhouse Square, Logan Square, Spring 
Garden and up to the gates and gray-stone buildings of Temple 
University, a place where football has always seemed like a closely guarded 
secret. The football complex lies on the very northern edge of campus, 
in the shadow of a rumbling train overpass, with a lone practice field 
enclosed by a tall steel fence, flanked by the row houses in a well-worn 
neighborhood where the hangouts are a dimly lit hookah lounge and a 
pizza joint selling $6.99 pies. 

Sunday afternoon, inside his modestly appointed office overlooking the 
emerald practice field, third-year coach Matt Rhule is processing the most 
telling indicator that his program has arrived— more significant than the 
7-0 start (the best in the program’s 121-year history), the No. 21 ranking (the 
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loannidis and the Owls 
made a statement 
with a 27-10 win over 
Penn State on Sept. 5: 
They may have been 
overlooked in recruiting,, 
but they won’t be 
on the scoreboard. 





TEMPLE 




LAWS DF RHULE 
A former Penn State 
linebacker, Rhule has 
mixed old-school grit with 
unorthodox methods. His 
defense has held opponents 
to 14 points or fewer four 
times, including last week’s 
win over East Carolina. 



school’s highest since 1979), the 27-10 whipping of Penn State (the first over 
the Nittany Lions in 74 years) and the most recent victory, a 24-14 slugfest 
at East Carolina on Oct. 22. “Apparently,” says Rhule, relaying a a message 
from assistant athletic director Rich Burg, who stands nearby looking at 
his phone, “it’s the longest GameDay deliberation, ever.” The following day 
ESPN would announce that GameDay was in fact bringing its circus to 
Independence Mall in Philly, near Lincoln Financial Field, where the Owls 
play their home games, for the Oct. 31 rumble against No. 9 Notre Dame. 
On Halloween night Philadelphia— a football-crazed city that hasn’t hosted 
a college football game between two ranked opponents in more than 60 
years— will become the center of the college football universe. Spooky. 

Yes, Philadelphia finally gives a hoot about the Owls. It’s a feel-good story 
for the most hardened fans in America: a charismatic 40-year-old coach 
is leading a band of outcasts and late bloomers into the sport’s elite and 
attracting an eclectic group of fired-up supporters along the way. There’s 
New Jersey senator Cory Booker, who visited the team earlier this season 
and cited an old African proverb in a 
motivational speech that’s become a 
mantra for the Owls: “If you want to 
go fast, go alone. If you want to go far, 
go together.” It’s plastered on signs all 
over the facility. Then there’s the rap- 
per Young Jeezy, who offered words of 
inspiration to a different beat, riffing 
on facing adversity. “Basically, [it was] 
the exact same things I tell them every 
day and they tune out,” says Rhule, 
with a playful roll of the eyes. “Jeezy 
says it, and their eyes are wide-open 
and they’re like. Wow, now, that’s some 
good stuff right there.” 

The Owls have not only fired up a 
city desperate for a winning team— the 
Line sold out the Notre Dame game on 
Oct. 13 (though no one can say how 
many of the ticket buyers are Irish 
fans)— but they’ve also become a bea- 
con for the Group of Five programs 
with dreams of crashing college foot- 
ball’s exclusive playoff ball. Temple is 
the team to champion for fans who 
believe the sport has become domi- 
nated by the old-money titans of the 
Power 5 and lorded over by the oli- 
garchs of the NCAA, who seem to exist solely to keep out the insurgents. 
The Owls screech: Cinderella stories are still possible. 

S TROLL THROUGH the halls of the Edberg-Olson football complex, 
and it is apparent how different Temple is from most Top 25 pro- 
grams. Unlike other schools, where teams train and practice on 
sprawling estates and work out in buildings that feel like five-star 
resorts. Temple is far from Versailles. Different units share meeting space; 
one room, for example, simultaneously serves as the offensive linemen’s 




meeting room, the team’s dining room and the 
press-conference room. Before a 2012 reno- 
vation, players who came to the lounge to 
take naps between classes and practice were 
awakened by the rumble of the SEPTA train 
passing every few minutes just outside the 
window. Says Rhule, “We need to be a little 
different, a little more creative in how we do 
things,” so one room is the team’s virtual real- 
ity training ground, where players stand in 
front of screens, don goggles and experience 
practice reps without stepping onto a field. 

Nowhere is the school’s Moneyball men- 
tality more apparent than in recruiting. To 
find undiscovered talent, the Owls go the 
American Idol route, holding open audi- 
tions. In recent summers Temple has hosted 
one-week camps in which up to 2,000 high 
schoolers show up, including girls, hoping to 
become what Rhule calls “diamonds in the 
rough that we discover only by seeing with 
our own eyes.” Rhule estimates that 60% of 
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his roster came through one of these camps, 
including senior cornerback Tavon Young, 
who attended as a Maryland high schooler 
and caught the attention of Temple coaches 
during drills. He started as a true freshman 
and is now a team captain. 

What the Temple coaches look for in a 
player is athleticism and versatility. “We 
don’t worry, get too caught up, about po- 
sition,” Rhule says. “Once they get here, 
our guys will find the right place for them.” 
That partly explains why the soul of the 
Owls— an impenetrable defense— is built 
around speedy players who fly around the 
field. Senior linebacker Tyler Matakevich, 
who leads the team in tackles and is on 
every major award watch list this fall, was 
heralded as a first baseman and catcher 
at Milford Academy in New Berlin, N.Y., 
(UConn, the school he wanted to attend, 
was interested in him only for baseball), 
but lightly recruited for football because he 



IN 2005, WHEN UNIVERSITY 
OFFICIALS CONSIDERED 
ELIMINATING FOOTBALL. ONLY 
A 8-T0-7 VOTE SAVEO THE PROGRAM. 



was then 6' 1" and barely 200 pounds. Rhule, an assistant when he first 
saw Matakevich, looked past his size and saw his potential, and the now 
235-pounder has rewarded that foresight. Like Matakevich, junior defen- 
sive lineman Matt loannidis was mostly ignored out of Hunterdon (N.J.) 
Central High but is now, as the Owls’ most dominant inside defender, 
drawing the attention of NFL scouts. 

Matakevich and loannidis are the leaders of a unit that ranked sixth 
nationally in scoring defense in 2014 and has been even more fierce in 
’15, giving up only 14.6 points per game (down from 17.5 a year ago). 
The unit has allowed no more than 14 points in four of its seven games, 
which has allowed the Owls to come from behind in the fourth quarter 
three times this season. Three times Temple has been the underdog and 
won. Gritty, defense oriented and undaunted by adversity, the Owls are 
the perfect team for the City of Brotherly Love. 

T hinking of an athletic program that has come further than 
Temple’s over the last decade is difficult. Rock bottom could have 
been when Temple was booted from the Big East in 2004 because 
of dreadful records (14 straight losing seasons) and fan apathy. Or 
it might have hit in ’05, when university officials considered eliminating 
football altogether— only an 8-to-7 vote by a school committee preserved 
the program. A1 Golden arrived as coach in ’06 and restored the Owls to 
respectability, leading the team to 17 wins and a bowl over his final two 
years, ’09 and ’10, before his successor, Steve Addazio, followed with a 
nine-win season and another bowl. But Temple crumbled back to irrel- 
evance afterward, going 4-7 in ’12 and 2-10 in ’13, Rhule’s first season. 

Rhule can seem old-school: He has a poster of John Wooden’s pyramid 
of success on his wall, and he cites lessons that he learned as a linebacker 
under Joe Paterno at Penn State in the mid 1990s (“He told me I should 
consider being a coach, which was his nice way of saying I shouldn’t 
play”) and as an assistant offensive line coach under Tom Coughlin with 
the New York Giants in 2012. But Rhule is also a coach who blares Young 
Jeezy over the practice field, who sports a scraggly beard that makes 
him look as if he’s wandered out of the brush on Survivor and who, if 
needed, will order his troops around like Sergeant Hartman from Full 
Metal Jacket. Players who were around after the team started 0-3 in ’13 
still shake their heads and shudder: Rhule, a longtime Temple assistant 
under Golden and Addazio, was so disgusted with the performances of 
the seniors that he told them to go away and not come back for a week. 
(The team had a bye.) He made the remaining players participate in daily 
scrimmages at full speed all week while running gassers in full pads for 
every missed third-down conversion or minor error. Young, the captain, 
calls it the moment the team realized, “O.K., we’ve got to get this fixed.” 
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TEMPLE 



The turning point for Rhule’s Owls? Maybe it was their 2014 season- 
opening 37-7 thumping of Vanderbilt, the school’s first win over an SEC 
team since beating Florida in 1938. Maybe it was their win late in that 
season against then No. 23 East Carolina, the school’s first victory over a 
ranked opponent since ’98. Rhule himself, however, looks back to the day 
last December when the 6-6 Owls were told they wouldn’t be invited to 
a bowl. Rhule assembled his players and, standing next to athletic direc- 
tor Bill Bradshaw, broke the news. Some seniors cried. Anger reigned, 
along with a sense of unfinished business. In the front of the room senior 
captain Kenneth Harper rose from his seat. “In the end this is going to 
be the best thing that’s happened for Temple football,” he said. “Remem- 
ber how this feels. Remember the pain. Remember that no one is going 
to give you anything, to take nothing for granted. You have to earn it.” 
The Owls have not lost since. 




TM REALLY PROUD OF OUR 
CONFERENCE,” SAYS RHULE, “BUT 
I DO BELIEVE THAT AS A WHOLE, 

WE DESERVE A LOT MORE LOVE.” 



N ext week the College Football Playoff 
committee will release its first weekly 
rankings and with it will come the usual 
fury and second-guessing. While the 
debates will diminish after the rivalry games 
and conference championships, one big question 
looms: What to do with the insurgents? 

As it stands after Week 8, four undefeated 
teams come from outside the Power 5. Num- 
ber 17 Toledo, the Mid-American Conference 
juggernaut, toppled a then-ranked SEC program 
(Arkansas) on the road in September. The Rock- 
ets should blast through the rest of conference 
play undefeated, but with no ranked opponents 
remaining on their schedule, they will not be 
able to assemble a playoff-worthy resume. For 
the other unbeatens— Temple, Memphis and 
Houston— it’s a different story. Playing out of the American Athletic 
Conference, that coalition of orphans from the Mid-American and Big 
East conferences and transplants from Conference USA, each can stake 
a claim to an invite if it goes unbeaten. 

Memphis and Houston are offensive-minded teams led by rising young 
coaches. The I6th-ranked Tigers are averaging 48.9 points per game (third 
in the FBS), and they rocked the football world in Week 7 with a 37-24 shel- 
lacking of then No. 13 Ole Miss. The Memphis quarterback, Paxton Lynch, a 
6' 7", 245-pound junior with an arm like Jameis Winston’s, could be the top 
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quarterback in the 2016 NFL draft. The only 
young coach hotter than 39-year-old Justin 
Fuente of Memphis might be Tom Herman, 
40, whose Houston team is ranked 18th and 
fourth in the country in scoring (47.6). The 
Tigers and the Cougars will claw it out on 
Nov. 14 in Houston. “I’m really proud of our 
conference— for Memphis and Houston to 
do what they’re doing is great to watch, and 
gets some national attention— but I do believe 
that as a whole, this conference deserves a lot 
more love,” says Rhule. After Memphis beat 
Temple 16-13 in Philadelphia in November 
2014, Rhule climbed aboard the Memphis 
team bus to tell Fuente how impressed he 
was with the Tigers. 

The Owls don’t play Houston in the regu- 
lar season, but Memphis comes to Philly 
on Nov. 21. If the Tigers beat the Cougars, 
they’ll most likely be a Top 15 team. If Hous- 
ton prevails, Memphis might still be Top 25, 
and Temple would be on course to face a 
highly ranked Cougars team in the AAC 
championship. Either way the Owls could 
finish the season with wins over Penn State, 
Notre Dame and a ranked Memphis or Hous- 
ton, or both. That would be two Power 5 
victories and three wins over ranked teams. 
That scenario would assure Temple of the 
Group of Five’s slot in one of the New Year’s 
bowls, and it would force the playoff com- 
mittee to at least talk about the Owls during 
its deliberations. 

Even if Temple falls short against the 
Irish, a conference championship would 
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still be the biggest achievement in the his- 
tory of a program that has played in three 
different conferences over the last 11 years 
(between the Big East and AAC, the Owls 
took up residence in the MAC), and doesn’t 
have a conference title trophy of any kind 



in its case. That would be a big boost for a university that has begun se- 
curing funding to build a $100 million, 35,000-seat stadium on campus. 
Rhule signed a four-year extension in June, though with each victory 
the rumors of his departure for a bigger program heat up— he’s recently 
been mentioned in connection with openings at Maryland, Virginia and 
Virginia Tech. Last week, during a visit to a Philadel- 
phia hospital, employees mobbed him. “Last week, they 
were taking photos with the Pope,” says Burg. “Now 
it’s Matt Rhule.” 

On Friday, the day after his team’s win over East Caro- 
lina, Rhule woke up before dawn and decided to walk 
to work. He left his downtown apartment, where he 
lives with his wife, Julie, and two kids, Bryant, 11, and 
Vivienne, 2, and walked past the multimillion-dollar 
town houses of Rittenhouse Square, the middle-class 
neighborhoods of Logan and Spring Garden’s working- 
class enclave, up Broad Street toward campus. Every- 
where along the four-mile path people stopped to shake 
his hand, honked their horns and rolled down their 
windows, screaming, “Seven and oh!” Says Rhule, “They say the fans 
here are the toughest, and that may be so, but there’s nowhere better if 
you’re winning. This is fun, but it’s just the start.” He clasps his hands 
and rubs them together; six days until the biggest college football game 
in Philly in years, and the coach is ready to rock. “Now,” he says with a 
grin, “comes the hard part.” □ 



HOOT AND HOLLER 
Philly has embraced 
the Owls, who win 
with defense, while 
Houston is led by 
QB Greg Ward Jr. 
[opposite top] and 
Memphis by QB Lynch. 




SOFTER AND STRONGER 







AT FIRST GLANCE the Rugby World Cup is the 
greatest celebration of national stereotypes since 
It’s a Small World opened at Disneyland. Italian 
fans came dressed as pizza slices, Welshmen wore 
sheep’s clothing, Aussies arrived in striped prison 
jumpsuits, and every French fan was reduced to 
a beret and a baguette. Step up to a stainless-steel urinal trough at 
a stadium in England or Wales over the last six weeks, and you saw 
English knights dropping chain-mail trousers, Tonga supporters 
parting grass skirts and kilted Scotsmen fartin’ through tartan. 

When Canada played Italy during the group stages of the tourna- 
ment, a man in a bear costume— presumably standing in for the whole 
of Canada— ran onto the pitch at Elland Road stadium in Leeds and 
was promptly tackled by security guards. His head rolled but was 
quickly retrieved, and the man was allowed, for dignity’s sake, to 
wear the bear’s head when frog-marched off to detention, a faraway 
look in his unblinkable eyes. 

Even the players play dress-up. Two years ago this Halloween week, 
a member of the Scottish national team, Ryan Wilson, walked into a 
fast-food restaurant in Glasgow at 2 a.m. dressed as Batman. When he 
attacked a man inside Barbeque Kings, a second player— Ally Mclay, 
dressed as Tweedledee— confronted Wilson with the now famous 
phrase, “Leave it. Batman.” Wilson/Batman then assaulted Mclay/ 
Tweedledee in front of various witnesses, among them a minion from 
Despicable Me and a giant red crayon. 

Of all the stereotypes offered at the 2015 Rugby World Cup, the most 
persistent are attached to the players themselves, most of whom are 
presumed by much of the world to be hard-drinking hard men playing 
through pain for national pride. You expected the Australians to play 
AC/DC’s “Back in Black” at an ear-shattering volume during practice 
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build a sense of conviviality among rival support- 
ers, many of whom wear split scarves— featuring 
both teams— and split outfits: A bagpiper in a corked 
Australian outback hat, for instance, or a Wales jersey 
paired with a Japanese hachimaki bandana. 

The entire rugby-playing world became fans of 
Japan when that latecomer to the sport stunned South 
Africa 34-32 in a group stage match on Sept. 19. It 
was the biggest upset in rugby history. So historic was 
this Miracle on Rice that the Brave Blossoms’ victory 
over Samoa two games later was witnessed by 25 mil- 
lion people in Japan, hosts of the next World Cup, 
in 2019. That’s 20% of the nation and the largest 
domestic audience ever to watch a rugby match on TV. 

Between those wins against South Africa and 
Samoa, Japan lost to Scotland without winger Akihito 
Yamada. That’s because Japan had followed its victory 
over the Springboks with a recovery swim in the sea off 
Brighton, where Yamada was stung on the foot by the 



at London’s Twickenham Stadium, while the team bus, festooned 
with wallabies, waited outside— and that’s precisely what you got. 

But if this Saturday’s World Cup final between Australia and New 
Zealand at Twickenham reveals anything, it will be national char- 
acter more than these national caricatures. New Zealand, the reign- 
ing World Cup champion, is the odds-on favorite to win the Webb 
Ellis Cup, and if the All Blacks are the only thing the world knows 
of New Zealand, well, they still make a fine national hood ornament. 
“The All Blacks,” as Ireland international Mike Gibson once said, “are 
the national virility symbol.” 

The Haka, the All Blacks’ pregame Maori war dance, remains a fear- 
some sight, though less so when performed by the happy drunks packed 
elbow-to-elbow inside The Eel Pie pub, a short walk from Twickenham 
Stadium, which is on Rugby Road, not far from the world’s most famous 
rugby pub. The Cabbage Patch, itself a stone’s throw from The William 
Webb Ellis, yet another rugby pub, named 
for the so-called inventor of rugby, whose 
rules were first codified just 90 miles north 
of here at Rugby School, in Rugby, Eng- 
land, a phrase— Rugby, England— that’s 
been a redundancy throughout October. 

Twickenham is ground zero of world 
rugby, its high street closed to traffic on 
match days, its front gardens given over 
to grilled meats. Cub Scouts painting 
New Zealand and Australian flags on 
faces, a lone bagpiper in a Slipknot shirt 
knocking out a stirring rendition of the 
theme from Star Wars, tips thrown into 
his upturned tam-o’-shanter. 

And so it will go on Saturday, as fans 
walk that green mile to the stadium with 
equal parts joy and foreboding. To see the 
All Blacks doing the Haka inside Twick- 
enham, and the flames shooting up from 
the sidelines like hellfire, and 82,000 fans 
counting down to kickoff— iO, 9, 8, as if 
reading the final seconds on the doomsday 
clock— is to be seized by the sudden sense 
of impending apocalypse that precedes 
every World Cup rugby match. 

English novelist Julian Barnes has 
written of le reveil mortel, the “wake-up 
call to mortality,” those moments when 
you are abruptly reminded that you are 
destined to die. “My wake-up call fre- 
quently shrills at the start of a sports 
event on television,” Barnes wrote, “es- 
pecially, for some reason, during the Five 
(now Six) Nations rugby tournament.” 

Mercifully the bottled violence about 
to be unstoppered before these games is 
undercut by the crowd, whose costumes 



RUGBY ROAD 

Supporters from around the world 
flooded the streets and pubs around 
Twickenham Stadium, proudly displaying 
their national pride and poking fun at 
the cliches about their countries. 
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poisonous spine of a weaver fish. “It hurt like crazy,” 
Yamada said. “I’m never going in the ocean again.” 

It was the first and last admission of physical 
pain during the entire tournament, which began on 
Sept. 18 with a field of 20 countries. As a chalked-up 
sandwich board outside one pub read, FOOTBALL IS 
90 MINUTES OF PRETENDING YOU’RE HURT, RUGBY 
IS 80 MINUTES OF PRETENDING YOU’RE NOT. 

That sign makes a fair point, as every single injury 
at the Rugby World Cup was described as a “knock” 
or a “niggle” or a nuisance. It seemed as if most of 
the Wales’ roster was felled by serious injury during 
the World Cup, but the team advanced to the quarter- 
finals anyway. The players began to sound like Monty 
Python’s Black Knight, protesting that every limb 
amputation was but a flesh wound. 

After a group stage win over Fiji on Oct. 1, Wales 
forwards coach Robin McBryde said of two key 
players, “Dan Lydiate and Bradley Davies are a 
bit battered, but they are fine.” McBryde, a former 
international hooker, was also the winner of Wales’ 
Strongest Man Competition in 1992, so his pain tol- 
erance may be higher than most, especially when 
you consider that the “fine” Lydiate needed a plate 
inserted into his left eye socket. “So he’s fine now,” 
said Wales head coach Warren Gatland, inevitably. 

All of this is to say that the Rugby World Cup is not 
the more famous FIFA World Cup, and it is quite keen 
to make that distinction clear. No sport has inspired 
as many aphorisms as rugby, the best known of which 
goes, “Soccer is a gentleman’s sport played by hooligans; 
rugby is a hooligan’s sport played by gentlemen.” But 
there’s also this one, spotted on a T-shirt at Twicken- 
ham: IF I WANT TO SPEND 90 MINUTES WATCHING 
MEN STRUGGLE TO SCORE, I’LL GO TO THE PUB. 

Spoiler alert: That guy is going to the pub any- 
way. Indeed, he was standing in line at one of the 
stadium’s many bars— The Sin Bin, maybe, or pos- 
sibly The Third Half— where fans are given conve- 
nient cup holsters that allow them to carry away 



as many as six beers in each hand. 

As if to underscore that this sport 
isn’t that other sport, rugby fans are 
allowed to drink beer in their seats, 
a privilege not afforded to England’s 
soccer supporters. As with most hard- 
earned rights— free speech and freedom 
of assembly come to mind— the right 
to drink in one’s seat is exercised ro- 
bustly and conspicuously at Twickers. 
At halftime of the Scotland-Australia 
quarterfinal, with the Bravehearts 
holding an improbable one-point lead 
that wouldn’t last, the in-house emcee 
interviewed a kilted man in the front 
row, an exchange that was broadcast 
on the jumbotron to 77,110 spectators. 
“Can you keep it up in the second half?” 
the interviewer wanted to know. 

“Are we talkin’ about the rugby?” 
replied the man, as the emcee hastily 
pulled the microphone away. 

Built in 1909 on the site of a former 
cabbage patch, Twickenham Stadium 
reached a pinnacle of perfection in 1974, 
when an Australian accountant named 
Michael O’Brien streaked onto the pitch 
at halftime of an England-France match. 
After disporting in the altogether for a bit, he was finally caught by three 
London policemen, one of whom— history records him as constable 
Bruce Perry— placed his bobby helmet over O’Brien’s meat and two 
veg. An American photographer named Ian Bradshaw captured the 
moment for posterity. Even in captivity, O’Brien looked so proud— so 
smugly self-satisfied— that the helmet most likely would have remained 
in place even had Perry stopped holding it. 

This year, in addition to the headless bear in Leeds, a South Africa 
supporter ran onto the pitch at Villa Park in Birmingham and tried 
to join a ruck in jeans and a Springboks shirt, but he was summarily 
taken down by Samoa tackier Vavao Afemai. “I don’t know if he was 
drunk or just an idiot,” said halfback Kahn Fotuali’i, unaware that 



THE HAKA, 
THE ALL 
BLACKS’ 
PREGAME 
MAORI WAR 
DANCE, 
REMAINS A 
FEARSOME 
SIGHT, 
THOUGH LESS 
SO WHEN 
PERFORMED 
BY HAPPY 
DRUNKS. 
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these things are seldom an either-or propo- 
sition, and that pitch invaders are usually 
both at the same time. 

T he SIGNS on the platform at the 
Twickenham train station wel- 
comed the world with these words: 
TWICKENHAM— HOME OF ENG- 
LAND RUGBY. “Not anymore,” said a 10-year- 
old boy in a Scotland jersey, disembarking 
there with his dad and grandfather before the 
Scotland-Australia quarterfinal on Oct. 18. 
The boy posed for a photograph beneath the 
sign while making a loser’s L on his forehead. 

The host nation had long since crapped out 
of the Rugby World Cup in the group stages, 
just as England has done at the last cricket and 
soccer World Cups too, and is likely to do at 
the next Quidditch World Cup. Eclipsed in the 
sports they invented and exported, England 
fans either threw themselves behind another 




rugby team or longed for happier times. 

En route to the quarterfinals at the last 
World Cup, in New Zealand in 2011, some 
England players enjoyed a night out in 
Queenstown, and photos posted to social 
media showed them posing with the human 
projectiles of a bar’s “dwarf-tossing” spec- 
tacle. The bar manager assured the tabloids 
that England players behaved impeccably 
that night, defending the team with this 
memorable quote: “They were great lads, 
not throwing the midgets.” 

In fairness to England, the U.S. also went 
out in the group stages this year, losing all 
four of its matches, including a 64-0 squeaker to South Africa. But 
America is a developing rugby nation, likely to improve. “The U.S. will 
be much better in 20 years’ time,” said an Englishman in his 20s on 
a postgame train from Twickenham, urging an American to look on 
the bright side. “And now you have a sport that isn’t rubbish to watch.” 
After a moment of reflection he said, “It’s not the rugby that makes 
your country a laughingstock. It’s the guns.” 

As for England, they will always have the memory of 2003, when 
Jonny Wilkinson’s late kick in Sydney won them the World Cup, making 
Wilko the beau ideal of the English sportsman or— in the words of one 
English friend— “what David Beckham was supposed to have been.” 
In rugby you’re never far from a withering reference to soccer. When 
Scotland fullback Stuart Hogg appeared to dive in the hope of being 
awarded a penalty in an early-round match against South Africa at 
St. James’ Park— usually the home of Newcastle United of the Barclays 
Premier League— Welsh referee Nigel Owens dressed him down in 
public. “If you want to dive like that again,” Owens said, in comments 
picked up by a microphone, “come back here in two weeks and play.” 



The rugby referee is God, or at the very least. Dad. In 
the 38th minute of the Scotland-Australia quarterfinal, 
during a rare break in play, one Scotland player asked 
South African referee Craig Joubert for permission to 
tie his own boot. “Do it quickly, yeah,” Joubert sighed. 

The referee is seldom criticized, even when he gets 
things terribly wrong, as Joubert would do at the end 
of that match. Under a gunmetal sky, in a curtain of 
rain, Scotland lost on a last-second penalty kick that 
Joubert mistakenly awarded. “He’s refereeing in front 
of millions of people, so I understand,” Scotland back- 
row David Denton said afterward. “But it’s affecting 
us for the rest of our lives, and affecting a nation.” 
While rugby’s code forbids acknowledgment of 
physical pain— “We’re unbreakable,” said Brave- 
hearts captain Greig Laidlaw— the same is not true 
of emotional turmoil. Denton, Scotland’s 6' 5" loose 
forward, met his family immediately after the loss 
to Australia, and the tears were copious. “We could 
have filled a bathtub,” he said, a shiner starting to 
form beneath his left eye. 

Scotland — and every other team in the 
tournament— aspires to express its national values 
through rugby. “There’s so much humility to them,” 
coach Vern Cotter said of his team. “There’s no egos 
in the squad,” said Denton. Given one last chance to 
blame the referee for his team’s loss, he said only, “In 
this case, fortune didn’t favor the brave.” 

These verities— of courage, respect, humility and 
perseverance— were impossible to ignore, even when 



THE BIG 
DANCE 

In the World Cup 
final Australia 
deft] will meet 
the heavily 
favored rival 
All Blacks of 
New Zealand 
[right], whose 
pregame Haka is 
a show of its own. 
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overshadowed by, say, that man in the star-spangled 
bikini, cheering on the Eagles in Leeds. 

When Wales, depleted by the countless injuries 
they refused to acknowledge, also succumbed late 
to favored South Africa in another quarterfinal at 
Twickenham, Gareth Thomas, once Wales’s captain 
and now a television analyst, said of the squad, “What 
they’ve done in this World Cup has highlighted how 
three million people live their lives.” 

With that in mind, many English fans suddenly 
became Scottish or Welsh, pairing England shirts with 
tartan tarns or dragon hats. And it wasn’t only the 
English. Rory Steinle was wearing a Wales jersey while 
standing outside the White Swan pub, overlooking the 
River Thames, on a gorgeous matchday Saturday in 
Twickenham. He’s Australian, he said, from Sydney, 
but his father is Welsh and his mother is Scottish. 
Steinle also brought “a new Australia jersey that fits 
me better,” he said, plucking at his Wales shirt, which 
was from the 2011 World Cup. “I’m expanding.” 

A lower-division rugby player in Sydney, Steinle 
has broken both hands, both shoulders, a leg and 
several ribs playing rugby. Forty-eight hours earlier 
his girlfriend, Chelsea Hancock, fell near the pinnacle 
of a mountain in Scotland and broke her leg. “She’s 
back in the hotel room with her leg in the air,” said 
Steinle, who could empathize. “The first year we 
dated, I was in hospital 10 times.” 

He said all of this in a matter-of-fact manner. If 
the 31-year-old could still shrug his shoulders, no 
doubt he would have. “It’s rugby,” he said, a phrase 
that came up frequently, as when he said by way of 
parting, “When you see some 200-pound piece rush 
up to the referee to say, T’m sorry about that penalty, 
sir, I didn’t mean it’— that’s rugby.” 

And then he was on his way, with thousands of 
other fans, making the 15-minute walk to Twickenham 



Stadium, past The William Webb Ellis 
and the world-famous Cabbage Patch, 
in front of which Springbok fans were 
playing street rugby, replete with tack- 
les. They passed food trucks and front 
gardens, where vendors sold a dizzying 
variety of rugby-nation foods— Cornish 
pasties, bangers and mash, Braai, bil- 
tong, boerwors and burgers. 

Inside Twickers, players pulled at 
one another by the back of their shorts, 
revealing miles of what Americans 
call plumber’s crack and Brits call 
builder’s bum. Beyond these superficial 
differences of a common language, 
the world was otherwise in harmony. 
The uprights looked like tuning forks, 
and everyone thrummed at the same 
frequency. The World in Union was 
the slogan of this World Cup, a play 
on words referring not just to inter- 
national brotherhood but to the game 
of rugby union, as distinct from rugby 
league. The differences are hardly 
worth going into, except to quote Tom 
David, the former Wales international, 
who once said, “The main difference 
between playing league and union is 
now I get my hangovers on Monday 
instead of Sunday.” 

When Scotland was eliminated 
from the World Cup, its magnificently 
bearded flanker. Josh Strauss, pro- 
nounced himself “gutted” but said he 
would nevertheless “go out with the 
boys and have a little fun— I think everyone deserves it.” 

Like Strauss, aka The Beard That’s Feared, few were eager to leave 
the World Cup, with its pubs and pies and camaraderie, its lineouts 
and knock- ons and kickoffs. 

On his final night in London, one spectator woke in the predawn 
darkness— /e reveil mortel often visits him in hotel rooms in the middle 
of the night— and turned on the TV. The former All Blacks star Ali 
Williams was being interviewed on a replay of the BBC show Extra 
Time. Asked if anger was a motivation for playing international rugby, 
Williams suggested it was something like the opposite. “To put your- 
self in pain is probably [how] I’d put it,” he said, describing rugby as a 
joyful willingness— an eagerness— to open oneself to the certainty of 
physical peril. 

“I’ll be vulnerable here to injury; I’m going to just go through it,” 
Williams said of his mind-set, and this open invitation to injury, in the 
service of something larger than oneself— well, that’s rugby. “I loved 
it,” he said. “[I] miss it.” Anyone who attended the World Cup, and 
was suddenly headed home, felt exactly the same way. □ 



THIS OPEN 
INVITATION 
TO INJURY, IN 
THE SERVICE 
OF SOMETHING 
LARGER THAN 
ONESELF- 
WELL, THAT’S 
RUGBY. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 

LAY IT ON 
THE LINE 

A PIANO-PLAYINB, JETSETTING, CABIN-BUILDING OEEENSM LINE COACH 
IS BLOWING UP THE WAY BLOCKERS 00 THEIR BUSINESS-ANO HE’S 
BUILT A FRONT FIVE THAT’S THE KEY TO THE BENGALS’ UNBEATEN START 

BY GREG A. BEDARD / Photographs by AJ Mast for Sports Illustrated 




“A man’s mind, [when] stretched by a new idea . . . 
never shrinks back to its former dimensions.” 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 




HDG HEAVEN 
Since arriving four 
years ago, Cincy’s 
QB has gotten 
Secret Service-like 
protection: Among full- 
time starters in 2015, 
only the Jets’ Ryan 
Fitzpatrick has been 
sacked fewer times 
than Dalton’s six. 



WALK THROUGH the Bengals’ locker 
room, past the double doors on the far 
side. Turn left before the auditorium 
and head up the stairs. Open the first 
door on the right. 

You’ve arrived at the meeting room of the offensive 
line, and you can almost guess what it’s like before 
you enter. The atmosphere will be antiseptic. The 
players will speak only when spoken to. The coach 
will engage in a stern dissection of past mistakes. 

But not here, not under Paul Alexander, Cincin- 
nati’s 0-line guru for the past 21 seasons. This space 
is more living room than meeting room. Photos 
adorn the walls: past players; a group outing; 
Alexander smiling over a meal; his wife and three 
daughters. There are bags and cans of the play- 
ers’ favorite snacks— sunflower seeds and every 
imaginable variety of peanut. And as the Tuesday 
meeting gets going, the 55-year-old Alexander asks 
questions and solicits input. He’s more like a cool 
professor than a coach. Together, players and as- 
sistants construct scouting reports on the white- 
board. “Got to cover him and beat his ass,” left 
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tackle Andrew Whitworth says of one upcoming opponent. “I think he’s soft.” 
How is Cincinnati 6-0? There’s the obvious: MVP candidate Andy Dalton 
has the NFL’s highest passer rating (116.1), while the offense ranks second 
in yards per play (6.4), first in passing yards per attempt (9.1) and third in 
points per game (30.3). And there’s the less obvious: While other teams 
scramble to address the fallout from dysfunctional 0-lines— franchise 
quarterbacks KO’d by sacks, running games stuck in neutral— Alexander’s 
unit protects and pummels, opening holes as it opens minds. 

Through six games the front five has been responsible for just one of 
Dalton’s six sacks, according to Pro Football Focus. (The rest can be chalked 
up to plays that broke down and bad blocks elsewhere.) Beyond that, the 
linemen have given up just three additional hits, meaning that Dalton has 
been touched, as the result of their lapses, a grand total of four times. That 
works out to 1.9% of his 210 drop-backs. The league average is 7.4%. 

And that isn’t some early-season anomaly. Since 2007, when the stat was 
first kept, the Bengals rank first in PFF’s pass-blocking-efficiency statistic (“a 
rating that reflects the most efficient pass blockers on a per-pass-blocking snap 
basis”) at 84.1%. The league average is 79.5%. And Cincinnati has been remark- 
ably consistent year to year, ranking outside the top six of that stat just once. 

Those formidable figures all start with two people: Alexander, the brains 
of the operation, and the 10-year vet Whitworth, very much its heart. “Obvi- 
ously, we do it a little differently in Cincy,” says backup tackle Eric Winston, 
who has played for three other teams in 10 seasons. “And I think it works 
really well. It’s hard to argue with the results.” 

L ET’SBEGIN with Paul Alexander’s hobbies. He builds log cabins, includ- 
ing one on Skaneateles Lake in central New York, near his hometown. 
He’s a noted horticulturist. He has visited every major metropolitan art 
museum in the U.S. He’s an avid traveler, favoring Europe. When he 
was 45 he started playing piano in order to help his fourth-grade daughter (who 
at the time was being trained by Austrian concert pianist Albert Miihlbock). 
Alexander is now himself a conservatory-level pianist. In 2011 he wrote a book. 




Perform, that examines elite performance in any 
arena. And he can sing. 

Oh, and there was that time in May 2014 when 
he conducted the Hamilton (Ohio) Fairfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Mozart’s “Fine Kleine Naeht- 
musik.” Before one movement Alexander told the 
group to imagine they were biting into chocolate- 
covered cherries. Then he gave one to each of them. 

“He was very conscious of talking to [the perform- 
ers], treating them like human beings,” says Paul 
Stanbery, the group’s music director. “They so 
much respect it when whoever is leading them 
knows they are people, not just musicians. A lot 
of conductors and coaches lose sight of that. For 
Paul, I think that’s at the heart of his success.” 

Alexander’s thirst for knowledge— and his abil- 
ity to share it— may have started with his mother, 
Shirley, who was a teacher. But football is where 
he first fully applied it. After being named Aca- 
demic All-America at Cortland (N.Y.) State, where 
he played along the line, Alexander’s first three 
college jobs were under Joe Paterno (Penn State, 
1983-84), Bo Schembechler (Michigan, ’85-86) | 

and Herb Deromedi (Central Michigan, ’87-91). i 
All three are in the College Football Hall of Fame. | 

Just as important: “All three were completely | 
different,” says Alexander. “I saw assistants leave ^ 
those coaches and try to [imitate] them elsewhere. | 
And they failed. The greatest thing I learned in I 
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those first 10 years was, Don’t try to be someone 
else. Just be whoever you are.” 

After two years with the Jets, Alexander went 
to Cincinnati, where he led the tight ends under 
offensive line coach Jim McNally, considered 
by many to be the original mad scientist of line 
play. McNally invented an array of techniques 
that are now considered fundamentals: the drop 
step, in which a lineman gains position despite 
losing ground; the duck demeanor— feet turned 
out, knees in line with the hips; and the “double- 
under” zone run-blocking technique, in which a 
lineman turns his palms upside down in order to 
get under a defender’s pads and then lifts while 
moving his feet. 

When Alexander took over the line in 1995, 
the tinkering continued. “There are two types of 
pass-blocking techniques,” one college line coach 
recently told a visiting Bengals scout. “The type 
everyone teaches. And the type the Bengals teach.” 

Consider how most tackles block an outside 
pass rusher, at every level from Pop Warner to the 
pros. After a couple of kick steps back, the blocker 
punches the D-end’s upper body with both hands 
to blunt the coming attack, then moves like a bas- 
ketball player trying to stay in front of his man. 
But you won’t see a Cincinnati lineman punch. 
“I wasn’t a basketball player,” Alexander says. 
“I was a wrestler. We try to use the opponent’s 



ANDREW WHITWORTH LT 

Leader of the Une-and 
one of the NFL’s best 
blindside protectors. 




momentum against him, which just comes 
natural from my experience in wrestling.” 
Alexander’s mantra is. Block your man like 
a top. Don't put your body in front of a force 
when you can just as easily deflect it. What 
he means: Instead of punching out against 
an outside rusher, as most coaches teach, a 
Bengals lineman will use what Alexander 
calls a “pommel technique.” The blocker 
reaches his outside arm outside the defender 
to slow his rush and disrupt his balance. The 
lineman then moves his feet in order to close 
down the separation, smothering the rusher 
with his entire body. In essence he halts the 
momentum of the outside-spinning top. 

The same no-punch rule goes for inside 
pass-rush moves, when the 0-lineman’s first 
act goes against just about every manual: 
He drops his inside hand. Then, when the 
defender commits to a move— say, a swim or 
a club— the lineman will lift that inside hand 
to the defender’s chest and put his outside 
hand into the defender’s hip, spinning him 
around, against his desired momentum. 

Alexander applies similarly unconvention- 
al wisdom to zone blocking. Most linemen 
focus on getting from their initial double 
team to the linebacker at the next level. But 
Alexander prefers his linemen to double- 
team too long rather than leave too early. 
To practice this, the Bengals work in pairs, 
shuffling 10 yards downfield with a blocking 
bag sandwiched between them. Then there’s 
Alexander’s invention, the Rogers Lev Sled, 
a more complicated blocking sled with pads that can be lifted, which helps 
players develop the proper technique of driving with their hips. It’s now 
the norm on practice fields. 

This kind of creativity is not always immediately embraced. “We always 
used to butt heads,” says Hue Jackson, Cincinnati’s offensive coordinator 
and former running backs coach. “When I was made coordinator [in 2014], 
we spent some time going over all the ways he taught things. Sitting there 
with him, it made me realize how good he was. How he teaches, the different 
props and tools he uses— it’s different. But the results are outstanding.” 

I F ALEXANDER is the Michelangelo of NFL assistants, the Bengals 
have provided him with more than enough Carrara marble. Right 
tackle Andre Smith was the sixth pick in the 2009 draft out of 
Alabama; right guard Kevin Zeitler from Wisconsin went 27th in 
’12. Whitworth, an LSU grad, was a second-rounder. Left guard Clint 
Boling (Georgia) and center Russell Bodine (North Carolina) were taken 
in the fourth. Even with those five players progressing, Cincinnati used 
its first two choices last spring to prepare for the future: tackles Cedric 
Ogbuehi of Texas A&M and Jake Fisher of Oregon. “I’ve stayed here so 
long because I truly believe that I have the best assistant coaching job in 
the league,” Alexander says. “[The personnel people] value our opinions 
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IT ANYWAY? 
That’d be Alexander’s. 
He has spent 21 years 
teaching Bengals 
blockers howto think 
outside the box. 




“HOW HE 
TEACHES, THE 
PROPS AND 
TOOLS HE USES- 
IT’S DIFFERENT.” 
SAYS JACKSON. 
“BUT THE 
RESULTS ARE 
OUTSTANDING.” 
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and we respect theirs. It’s done in that way.” 

This season Boling is PFF’s fifth-rated left 
guard; he has not allowed a sack in 360 snaps, 
a league high for his position. Which means 
he’s come a long way. Boling’s 2011 rookie year 
was “not very good,” Alexander recalls. “I told 
him he’d never play for me unless he fixed some 
things— and he did. He has worked to increase 
his flexibility and improve his technique as 
much as any guy.” 

Powerfully strong, Zeitler is PFF’s sixth-ranked right guard, and he’s 
begun to play to his potential in part, Alexander says, because he’s learned 
to not be such a perfectionist. 

Smith is almost unrecognizable from the flabby Alabama prospect who 
walked out of the 2009 scouting combine unannounced. Now regarded as one 
of the best right tackles in the league, he’s also respected for his quiet leader- 
ship. Bodine, at 23 the youngest of the group, is seen by some as the weak 
link— PFF has him ranked 27th among centers who’ve played 50% of their 
teams’ snaps— but Alexander is unwavering in his support: “I took Bodine 
because he was the toughest kid in the draft. He’s inconsistent, but he’s young.” 

And then there’s Whitworth. At 6' 7" and 
330 pounds, with a bald head and salt-and-pepper 
beard, he radiates class, confidence. Inside his 
locker, engraved on his lock box, is a passage: 

I want to inspire people. I want someone to look 
at me and say, “Beeause of you, I didn't give up'' 

Tacking up a motivational message like this is 
one thing. Living up to it is another. 

This off-season, as he approached the final 
year of his contract, Whitworth watched his 
team draft two potential replacements— even 
though he was a 2012 Pro Bowler and always 
the first one to switch positions when injuries 
struck. How did he react? By reaching out to both 
rookies, inviting them to his house and offering 
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COMPLEMENTARY 
BENGALS 
Dalton and his 
staunch protectors, 
from left to right: 
Smith, Zeitler, Bodine, 
Boling and Whitworth. 





any help they needed. “At the end of the day, who 
you are as a man is more important than who you 
are as a football player,” says Whitworth, who in 
September signed a one-year extension. “For [those 
guys] to one day be as good as they can possibly 
be is more important than whether or not they 
beat me out. If you’re a true warrior, competition 
doesn’t scare you. It makes you better.” 

And for those two rookies, the competition 
is fierce. Whitworth trails only the Browns’ Joe 
Thomas, the Cowboys’ Tyron Smith and the 
Saints’ Terron Armstead in PFF’s left tackle 
rankings, and he hasn’t given up a sack since 
the Bengals’ wild-card loss to the Chargers in the 
2013 playoffs. His subsequent 819 snaps without 
allowing a QB takedown mark the longest such 
streak in the NFL and the third longest for a left 
tackle since ’07. Furthermore, he believes that, at 
33, he could outperform his 24-year-old rookie 
self. Whitworth has used everything from yoga 
and running to MMA and Crossfit to redefine his 
body, while his technical skills have progressed 
to the point that Alexander often outsources his 
toughest jobs to him. 

“I’ll tell [Whitworth], ‘Fisher’s driving me crazy; 
will you go fix him for me?’ And he’ll do it,” says 
the coach. “There are a handful of guys in the 
league like him. He’s a 24-karat person.” 

I NSIDE THE meeting room, Alexander is 
going over assignments before an on-field 
individual period. Players will pair off by 
position and drill to improve one another’s 
weakest technique. This is a key part of the sys- 
tem. Alexander has his rookie linemen attend the 
Coaches of Offensive Linemen Clinic in Cincinnati 
each May in order to learn to think like coaches. 
Then those newbies assist Alexander at his own 
line camp, at Illinois Wesleyan University in June, 
because, he says, if they can’t teaeh his techniques, 
then they don’t properly understand them. 

Today, Fisher is to help Whitworth stay on his 
block a little longer. The veteran, in turn, will 
assist Fisher in perfecting his hand placement by 
throwing an array of hand moves at the rookie. ^ 
“Your timing of putting your hands on the guy | 

still isn’t quite right, but it’s getting closer,” Alex- | 
ander says before they head out onto the practice i 
field. “We need to get that right.” i 

Whitworth looks patiently at Fisher, who just f 
nods. The look says. You and I are going to get this ^ 

right. And they will, the Bengals’ way. □ s 
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BUSINESS 




At Archibald & Woodrow’s BBQ in Alabanna, 
Woodrow Washington III continues an epic legacy. 



From humble beginnings in a spot behind the famity 
home just over the river from Tuscaloosa, Archibald's 
remains a true family affair. Washington's mother, father 
and unde mixed sauce and grilled ribs to perfection 
in the original stilf-standing Archibald's, before pass- 
ing the torch and tongs to Washington and his siblings. 
Lashawn, Reginald, and Dalvin. In 2002, Washington 
helped open Archibald's II which soon joined a third lo- 
cation under the name Archibald and Woodrow's BBQ. 

Washington balances life as a captain in the Tusca- 
loosa Fire Department with his time stoking the massive 
fires that cook Archibald's world-famous pork ribs, which 
are cooked almost entirely by feel. 

“Everybody has worked in the family at least a little 
biCsays Washington with a chuckle. "We all do the same 
style of cooking, but every chef has his own little way of 
cooking. My grandparents gave us all the recipe, but there 
wasn't any kind of competition Just working]'' 

Archibald's ribs have fed generations of customers, 
many of whom stalk the sidelines on Saturdays. Wash- 
ington says he once witnessed an Alabama lineman 
wolf down a full slab and a half, or more than three and 
a half pounds of ribs, in one sitting. “You always hear 
stories, but I saw this for myself," Washington says. “I 
won't tell his name]" 

Archibald's fame us sauce will hopefully be available in 
bottle form soon at arch ibaldbbq com. but if you want to 
get the Archibald's taste at your own tailgate or backyard, 
Washington says to skip buying a grill and build your own. 

“I can get four cinder blocks and a grate," says Wash- 
ington, “'and cook like we cook in the restaurant." 

Forget fancy temperature gauges or massaged meat. 
This true grillmaster was raised on open fires, hickory 
wood and family. 

Washington's final bit of advice? He says; "Cook with a 
little I ove, too." — Evan Scott Schwartz 



THERE'S AN OLD STORY IN ALABAMA 

that when legendary coach Paul “Bear" Bryant died, he 
was buried in his trademark houndstooth hat with barbe- 
cue sauce stains on his tie. Not just any sauce. It was the 
signature sauce of the legendary Archibald's: the sauce 
that is the lifeblood of the family that has owned and oper- 
ated the restaurant since it first opened in 1962 

I've heard that story, but I wasn t at the funeral!'' 
Jaughs Woodrow Washington 111. current owner of all 
three Archibald's locations. 1 don't know if it's a folk tale 
or not, but it's a good one." 

Apocryphal or not, it's not hard to believe-Alabam- 
ians love Archibald s so much, the governor inducted it 
into the brand-new Alabama Barbecue Hall of Fame ear- 
lier this year. Not much has changed about Archibald's 
ribs since it opened: Washington's grandmother, Betty, 
was mixing batches of the sauce during the Kennedy 
administration and passed the recipe down through the 
family. Granddad George Sr. used logs of hickory wood in 
his fires, which still fuel the pits today. 



NO MEM0EHS OF THE St EOmOHIAU STAFF WERE tNVOUVED 
IN THE CREATION OF THIS SECTION. 







□ IT’S A Sunday in late August, an hour and 
a half before the biggest game of their lives, 
and the five teammates are remarkably calm. 
Hunched on folding chairs pulled into the 
center of their Madison Square Garden dress- 
ing room, they listen intently as coach Chris 
Ehrenreich, three years removed from a stint 
as an undergraduate assistant with the Clemson football team, 
reminds them not to let the crowd noise rattle them. Assistant 
coach Tony Gray, 22, runs through the X’s and O’s one last time. 
Fruit and whole-grain bread sit on a table, ready to nourish the 
team during intermissions. The huddle breaks, and the players 
chat as they begin their individual warmup drills. 

Ninety minutes later, as nearly 12,000 fans scream and smack 
their Thunderstix together, the members of Counter Logic 
Gaming (CLG) walk onstage to face their most hated rival. 
Team SoloMid (TSM), in a best-of-five series to determine the 





North American champion in the video game League of Legends. 

For CLG’s Peter (Doublelift) Peng, 22, it’s a high point after years 
of disappointment. Thin, bespectacled and wickedly smart, he’s 
in some ways the stereotype of the gamer, having picked up the 
hobby as a young teen in San Juan Capistrano, Calif., looking to 
fill lonely afternoons. His rise to the top of the League of Legends 
rankings was swift. He turned pro at 17, and within a year he was 
reaching out to the online gamer community for toothpaste and 
a spare couch; his parents, upset that his 4.3 CPA was not going 
to lead to a career in medicine, had kicked him out. Today, at the 
World’s Most Famous Arena, with fans screaming his on-screen 
name and wearing CLG jerseys with DOUBLELIFT emblazoned on 
the back, he’s on the cusp of mainstream fame. Not that he cares. 

“SportsCenter is here!” someone says excitedly. “They’re doing 
a live shot.” 

“Is SportsCenter a TV channel?” asks Doublelift. “Sorry, I don’t 
know anything about real sports.” 
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E-SPORTS NATION 



THE NATION’S fastest-growing sport 
isn’t soccer or mixed martial arts. It’s not 
rugby or lacrosse. It might not even be a 
sport at all. 

Competitive video gaming, or e-sports, 
has exploded in the U.S. over the last five 
years as advances in technology have 
made the games better and the world smaller. Newzoo, a 
market research firm, estimates that 93 million Americans are 
active in sports, but more than twice as many— 194 million— 
regularly play video games. That’s 61% of the population. (If 
that seems high, consider that Candy Crush counts.) Gaming 
is a $22 billion-a-year industry, and it crosses boundaries: 
Plenty of enthusiasts have no interest in traditional sports, but 
Seahawks running back Marshawn Lynch plays Call of Duty 
daily (he’s even a character in Call of Duty: Black Ops 3), and 
the Kansas City Royals spent more time last season playing 
Clash of Clans than watching film or taking extra BP. Just as 
many gamers are over age 50 as are under 18. Most of them 
play recreationally, but the kid you picked on in high school 
can now make upward of $1 million a year— in salary, prize 
money and sponsorship and advertising revenue— as a pro- 
fessional gamer. 

So is competitive gaming a sport? There’s head-to-head (if 
not always face-to-face) competition. There are teams and 
uniforms and pro leagues and those seven-figure salaries. 
Robert Morris University Illinois fields a varsity League of 
Legends team, complete with partial athletic scholarships. 
Foreign pros competing in the U.S. are issued P-1 “athlete” 
visas. Most players don’t cut particularly impressive figures 
physically, but then again, neither do some relief pitchers. 





MEN AND MOUSE 

Doublelift (above left] and Aphromoo directed 
League champions in Paris while fans 
impersonated others in London (opposite]. 



ence online: The same broadcasters who call the games for the 
streaming-video audience are piped into the arena; fans get a 
bird’s-eye view of game action on jumbotrons that project the 
computer screen; and often fans are simultaneously on their 
phones checking their League of Legends fantasy teams. (Of course 



IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 194 MILLION AMERICANS PLAY 



The viewer ship is there: More fans (27 million worldwide) 
watched— online— the 2014 League of Legends world champi- 
onship final between South Korea’s Samsung Galaxy White 
team and China’s Star Horn Royal Club than saw the clinching 
games of last year’s World Series (23.5 million), NBA Finals 
(17.9 million) or Stanley Cup finals (six million). Twitch.tv, the 
streaming-video site that Amazon bought last year for $970 mil- 
lion and that is the home of most game feeds, has more video 
traffic than WWE.com, MLB.com and ESPN.com combined. 

If you’re surprised that video games are a spectator 
sport, you’re not alone. But Riot Games, the company that 
makes League of Legends, secured L.A.’s Staples Center for 
its 2013 world championship final— the culmination of a 
16-team monthlong tournament that is structured like soc- 
cer’s World Cup— and sold out its 10,000 seats in less than an 
hour. The next year’s world championship final would fill the 
40,000-seat Seoul World Cup stadium. 

The fan experience in person is not unlike the fan experi- 



there are fantasy teams: both seasonlong ones— choose seven 
starters and three alternates— and daily lineups for a single day 
of competition.) The competitors themselves, seated in a long row 
across the stage, wearing headsets with two frequencies of white 
noise to block out the crowd and allow them to communicate, 
might just as well be in another room. 

In League, teams of five players in distinct positions— top 
laner, jungler, mid laner, AD carry and support— compete 
in a sort of high-tech capture the flag, slaying dragons and 
destroying towers on their way to seizing their opponents’ 
home base, or nexus. The key strategic choice in League of 
Legends comes before a game even starts, as players decide 
which characters, or champions, to compete as. There are g 
currently 127 options, each with different abilities: A high- ^ 
risk, high-reward champion (such as Jinx, who does immense ° 

damage from a long range but is immobile and dies easily, g 
or Gragas, who favors body slams and has the ability to re- | 
store health but is an unpredictable alcoholic) might make s 
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□ THE APPEAL of competitive video games 

has been apparent since the Magnavox 
Odyssey was invented in 1972, but Guin- 
ness World Records recognizes Dennis 
(Thresh) Fong as the first professional 
gamer. In 1997, Thresh, then 19, won a 
Quake tournament for which one of the 
game’s cocreators had offered his red Ferrari 328 as a prize. 

Things have grown a bit from there. The five-man Evil 
Geniuses squad took home $6.6 million in August for winning 
the Data 2 international championship in Seattle. Sixteen-year- 
old Sumail (SumalL) Hassan’s $1.3 million share made him 
the first teen e-sports millionaire. 

Data 2 tournaments have given out the most prize money so 
far— nearly $50 million to 1,248 players in 467 tournaments since 
2011— but League of Legends is more popular, with 67 million 
users a month to Data 2’s 10 million. Ten professional League 
teams compete twice a week for nine weeks in the spring, then 
again in the summer, in the League of Legends Championship 
Series, the top-tier North American division; six more are in 



more sense for the deft mid laner, who can more easily make 
game-changing plays; a support, who creates opportunities 
for teammates and helps to disrupt enemies, might select 
a champion who can absorb a lot of damage. Before every 
game each team excludes three champions it doesn’t want 
to face, and then players alternate in choosing their charac- 
ters. Games can be won or lost in this “pick-ban” phase, and 
professional teams employ analysts and scouts to focus on it. 

Each player then directs his champion with his mouse and 
purchases and deploys weapons, such as the Hextech Gun- 




VIDEO GAMES; JUST AS MANY ARE OVER 50 AS UNDER 18. 



blade and the Mercurial Scimitar, with his keyboard. {League 
is a computer game; unlike with an Xbox or PlayStation, 
there’s no console.) The action moves quickly, and the camera 
angles jump around, so it can be difficult for the uninitiated 
to follow, but the champions have color-coded name tags 
above them on the screen to help spectators identify who’s 
doing what. Bars on the left and right of the screen give each 
player’s health rating and level of experience, and a box at 
the bottom lists statistics, including weapons stores, kills 
and the number of times the player has died in that game. 
Professional games average about 40 minutes as teams 
maneuver around the lanes (the three paths to the nexus) 
and jungles of Summoner’s Rift, with about a 15-minute 
intermission between games. 

The breaks at MSG include standard jumbotron fare— dance 
contests, trivia— but one in particular is missing. “It’s hard to 
do the Kiss Cam,” says Dustin Beck, Riot’s head of e-sports, 
“when it’s 90% male.” 



the next rung down, the Challenger Series, vying like Euro- 
pean soccer teams to be promoted to the majors at the end of 
each split. (South Korea, China, Europe and Southeast Asia 
have similar organizations.) Riot operates the whole structure, 
although the teams themselves are owned by companies, includ- 
ing Samsung, and people, including hedge funders and former 
pro gamers. Most major North American teams, operating on 
a budget of $3 million to $5 million a year, make their money 
from sponsorships. The biggest sponsors are Geico, Red Bull 
and HTC, the Taiwanese smartphone and tablet manufacturer. 

The games do not produce ACL tears and oblique strains, but 
many players have retired due to chronic wrist and hand pain. 
Teams work with physical therapists to combat slouching. The 
Germany-based Electronic Sports League, which holds tourna- 
ments for more than 50 games, including League of Legends, 
recently announced it would work with the World Anti-Doping 
Agency to implement drug testing after a Counter-Strike player 
admitted to having used Adderall during an ESL tournament. 
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Among the difficulties in cracking down on potential drug 
use— and now match-fixing: 12 people were arrested in South 
Korea last month for their alleged involvement in throwing 
StarCraft II games— is the fractured nature of e-sports. There’s 
no governing body to make rules, and many lower-level tour- 
naments are played remotely over networks rather than in 
person, making it difficult to test competitors. 

Because ping— the delay between the instant a player taps a 
key and the moment the game registers the action— can mean 
the difference between victory and defeat, location is critical 
at the elite level. The North American League servers were 
located in Portland until August, so most of the major pro 
players live on the West Coast, and all League Championship 
Series regular-season games have been played in person at 
Riot’s 350 -seat Los Angeles studio. (Riot moved the servers to 
Chicago to reduce the ping for the rest of the country.) Most 
of the elite talent, however, is in South Korea, where e- sports 
are a national pastime, though Americans dominate console 
games, such as CaU of Duty, Halo and, not surprisingly. Madden. 




After the 1997 Asian financial crisis the South Korean govern- 
ment invested in broadband infrastructure, and gaming cafes 
began sprouting up. A huge community developed: There are 
two TV channels in South Korea devoted to e-sports, and in 
2004, before many competitions moved to indoor arenas for 
improved acoustics, 100,000 fans attended the final of the 
StarCraft pro league on Gwangalli Beach in Busan. 

But South Korea is on its own server, so if you want to prac- 
tice against the best, you have to go there. Many of the teams 
competing at this month’s world championships, held in four 
cities across Europe— London, Paris, Brussels and Berlin— spent 
September hunkered down in Seoul hotel conference rooms, 
playing against amateurs on the server in the mornings and 
scrimmaging against Korean pro teams at night. 

The competitive gaming fan demographic, meanwhile, is a 
marketer’s dream: upper-middle-class males, ages 18 to 34, with 
free time and disposable income. They’re especially coveted 
because most of them are not watching other sports and are 
therefore largely untapped by advertisers. The players themselves 
are generally on the younger side of the spectrum: The oldest 
player on any of the four teams competing at MSG in August was 




10 days past his 25th birthday. Women make up about 31% of 
fans, according to Newzoo. When Renegades won the Challenger 
Series playoffs last month to earn promotion to the majors, its 
support, Maria (Remilia) Creveling, became the first woman to 
reach the top North American level. 

League of Legends was released in 2009, when its current 
expert practitioners were in middle and high school. It takes 
an enormous amount of time to get good at this game, and 
who has more time than a teenager? “You have to be a certain 
kind of person to be a pro League player,” says Doublelift. “You 
just have to be really nerdy and not have a lot of social skills!” 

MADISON SQUARE GARDEN shakes 
as the CLG and TSM players are introduced 
on the loudspeaker by a Riot staffer doing 
his best Don LaFontaine. CLG wears 
soccer-style blackjerseys underneath black 
cotton hoodies; TSM sports chambray 
shirts and black varsity jackets. As the 
players settle in, a trash-talk video plays on the giant screen: 
“Regi’s the type of guy that’ll come kick your sand castle 
and take your sand,” says CLG founder George (HotshotGG) 
Georgallidis of TSM founder Andy (Reginald) Dinh. 

“Against CLG, my sodium levels kind of go out of control,” 
says TSM top laner Marcus (Dyrus) Hill. 

The rivalry between CLG and TSM goes deep— inasmuch as 
there can be deep rivalries in a sport that recently celebrated 
its sixth birthday. HotshotGG and Reginald butted heads 
as teammates on CLG in 2009, and Reginald created TSM 
in 2011 to take CLG down. CLG became the most popular 
team in North America, but a recent downturn in its play 
has caused fans to jump to the more consistent TSM. When- 
ever CLG has been primed for a run, it has found a creative 
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and heartbreaking way to lose 
in the playoffs. CLG has never 
before been to a championship 
game; TSM has never missed 
one. Adding to the drama: TSM 
has already qualified for the 2015 
world championships because 
of its regular-season perfor- 
mance. CLG can secure a berth with a victory over TSM. 

In the first pick-ban phase, AD carry Doublelift and top laner 
Darshan (Zion Spartan) Upadhyaya swap champions, which 
isn’t uncommon, but this particular switch draws gasps from 
the crowd: The champion ZiouSpartan ends up with— Yasuo, 
who can create a wall of wind and whose attacks can mm into 
tornadoes— is almost never played by tup lancrs. Unable to adapt, 
TSM goes down in Game 1. 

CLG and TSM swap sides of the map— and, more Important, 
camera angles— between games. The teams seem fairly evenly 
matched until, in the 28th minute of Game a, a battle breaks 
out* CLG looks to have gotten the worst of it, but with the 
team essentially on the business end of a five-on-three power 
play, Doublelift mows down the entire opposing side. The an- 
nouncers don’t even notice him until he’s at three kills. Then: 

^hat pentakill came out of uowherer they roar, trying not to 
be drowned out by the crowd. “That might be the game!’’ It is. 

Players can see only the locations of their teammates on the 
small position map in the corner of the screen, but spectators 
can see players from both sides, so the jumbotron is on a short 
delay to prevent cheering from giving anything away, “In early 
tournaments ” Doublelift says^ “ 3 mu’d know if the other team 
was making a sneaky play. You’d hear the crowd and feel the 
bass, and your Spidey sense would tingle.” 

CLG needs no such help In Game 3. *"TheyYe gonna take 



the inhibitor!** the announcers shout. “TheyVe gonna take 
the nexus! They’re gonna take the trip to worlds!” It doesn’t 
quite have the ring of “HavHcek stole the ball!” but the crowd, 
on its feet, doesn’t seem to mind. 

FOR CLG, one of the teams trying hard- 
est to draw from centuries of traditional 
sports, the victory is a vindication. Nine 
months after being one game away from 
relegation, CLG took an unusual approach 
to finding a new coach, Ehrenreich, an 
education major at Clemson who mi noted 
in athletic leadership and helped football recruits adjust to Life 
on campus, got practical training by setting up tackling dum- 
mies. He was a Lcagnc player but had no experience coaching 
the game, CLG paired him with analyst Tony Gray, who would 
handle the pregame picks and bans and other strategy. 

Ehrenreich, 28, has borrowed practice techniques from 
football. CLG sometimes pipes in crowd noise and flashes 
lights of different colors and brightness during scrimmages. 
Ehrenreich also tries to address the paradox of the success- 
ful League of Legends team: To become expert at the game, 
players must spend countless hours alone, playing online with 
computer-matched partners against computer-matched oppo- 
nents, climbing the rankings and eschewing social contact. But 
as soon as thtgr are good enough to be noticed by pro teams, 
they are asked to work with four virtual strangers as a unit. 
For most, it’s their first experience on a team or under a coach. 

So CLG’s players spent most of the regular season carrying 
around a cinder block spray-painted with rivals* logos, to learn 
to share the burden. They swapped positions in a recent scrim- 
mage (imagine Dwight Howard playing point), and they Skype 
once a week with a sports psychologist, who visited them to hold 
worieshops in the lead-up to the North American championships. 

Most professional teams set their players up in gaming 
houses so they can spend the maximum amount of time prac- 
ticing. These places tend to resemble frat houses— box springs 
on the floors, kitchen cabinets labeled with names written on 
masking tape— but with seriously uf^aded office equipment 
Teams are sponsored by chair, keyboard and mouse manufac- 
turerSj and they match their monitors to the ones Riot provides 
in competition. CLG’s house, 15 miles northeast of downtown 
L.A., is more of a compound, with three buildings, a pool and 
a basketball hoop the players have not been allowed to use 
since Doublelift got his left pinMe caught in the chain-metal 
net and required 12 stitches. They have a home gym that gets 
used more often than you’d imagine, although !t’s kept locked 
so no one can go in without a chaperone and get hurt. 

CLG doesn’t diverge much from most people’s image of 
gamers; the team is a collection of mostly skinny kids in 
sweatpants and bare feet. Their conversation marries gamer 
jargon with standard twentysomething shibboleths. “I’m set- 
tingup the doubiekill,” says ZionSpartan during one session. 



E-FANFARE 
Gaming enthusiasts 
filled the stands et 
the worlds at SSE 
Arena in London and, 
in costume, on the 
streets outside. 
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TALENT POOL 



CLG players and coaches [from 
left] ZionSpartan, Pobelter, 

Ehrenreich, Xmithie, HuHi, 

Aphromoo, Gray and Doublelift 
chill before training. 

“That’s my boy, D-Shan!” an- 
swers support Zaqueri (Aphromoo) 

Black. Doublelift and Aphromoo 
call themselves “the Rush Hour bot 
lane.” Their positions are generally 
responsible for the bottom lane of the map; Doublelift is Jackie 
Chan, Aphromoo is Chris Tucker. 

All five CLG players started gaming as children or young 
teens, then moved into League as they saw its potential. Their 
support systems varied from Doublelift’s parents, who threw 
him out of the house, to Aphromoo’s, who were encourag- 
ing even if his father once grounded him for two weeks for 
logging on to his dad’s Diablo II account and losing some 
expensive in-game gear. 

When Ehrenreich drags his crew onto the back porch for 
huddles, a few shift awkwardly and one leans against the rail- 
ing with his eyes closed. But they light up once they’re behind 
the monitors, surrounded by Michael Jordan and Michael 
Phelps posters as well as a few drawings of League champions 
by general manager slash team dad Matt (MaTTcom) Marikian, 
31. Between games the players scroll through the team’s Red- 
dit fan page, watch cooking demonstrations on YouTube or 
update playlists on Soundcloud. Early on Ehrenreich had to 
break them of their occasional habit of communicating with 
each other through in-game chat rather than headset. 

Days often start with a quarter- or half-mile run— cinder 



matches; Twitch has 55 million users, who spend an average 
of an hour and 45 minutes a day on the service. Says Bryce 
Blum, an attorney who represents teams and players, “It’s like 
if LeBron strapped on a GoPro to play pickup.” 

MINUTES AFTER walking offstage at 
Madison Square Garden, the members of 
CLG arrange themselves against a 
Riot-branded backdrop on the concourse 
for a fan meet. The line is more than a thou- 
sand deep, as is the one for TSM. For more 
than an hour the players pose for photos, 
accept gifts and even dole out hugs. Many of the fans are dressed 
as their favorite champions, and some sport team-logo temporary 
tattoos. Team owner HotshotGG is an attraction in his own right. 
“Oh, my God, you got him,” whispers one awed teenager to another 
after HotshotGG hears him shout hello and comes over. 

This doesn’t happen only at e-sports events either. “When 
you walk into the stadium, you get mobbed,” explains Aphro- 
moo, “but even when I’m at Starbucks, I’ll get noticed.” 
There are drawbacks to such fame. Many teams forbid their 





A TSM STAR HAD TO TAKE OUT A RESTRAINING ORDER A 



block sometimes in tow— and end with six to 10 hours of team 
practice, usually including scrimmages against other pro 
teams. In downtime players return to their roots in solo queue, 
competing on the open server as individuals and letting the 
computer match them with opponents. They can broadcast 
these practices on Twitch to make extra money from advertising 
to supplement their prize money and the $8,000 to $10,000 a 
month they earn in salary and sponsorships. Followers donate 
midstream, usually about $3 at a time, for the right to have 
their questions read aloud and answered on air. 

All told, the most popular League players can pull in 
$400,000 a year, although only about 100 in the U.S. can 
support themselves fully through e-sports. Some become such 
personalities, offering tips and cracking jokes, that they leave 
competitive play to devote themselves full time to stream- 
ing. Fans flock to watch their heroes comment on their own 



players to eat baked goods that people give them— you just never 
know— and TSM’s star mid laner, Soren (Bjergsen) Bjerg, recently 
had to take out a restraining order against a stalker who flew 
over from Germany and stood outside the team house for hours, 
intercepting a food delivery and refusing to relinquish it unless 
Bjergsen came out. (The stalker was arrested and deported.) 

But fan involvement is tremendously important to a sport that 
is growing so fast. Just as CLG prepared to leave for boot camp 
in South Korea, it received word that jungler Jake (Xmithie) | 
Puchero, a Philippines native, had been denied a visa that would g 

allow him to play in the world championships in Europe. The | 
team posted on its website that it would promote alternate Choi i 

(HuHi) Jae-Hyun, but a fan commented on Reddit that he had a i 

connection in a Philippines e-sport organization. The team got in f 
touch, and two weeks later it announced that the visa had come ^ 
through and Xmithie would play after all. s 
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□ IN THE bowels of 

MSG, Doublelift 
and Aphromoo join 
a small group from 
ESPN, waiting to 
record a clip for 
that evening’s 
SportsCenter. In April, seven months after 
ESPN president John Skipper said he was 
interested in airing only “real sports,” 
ESPN2 broadcast a collegiate Heroes 
of the Storm tournament in prime 
time. The reactions on Twitter were 
predictable— “what has the world come 
to,” “what the hell is this,” “go outside, 
kids”— but the network has doubled down 
on its e-sports coverage. ESPN The Mag- 
azine dedicated its June issue to e-sports, 
and this year the network’s X Games 
included a few e-sports tournaments. 

On camera Doublelift and Aphromoo 
go a little beyond the typical platitudes 
(“All of us are no strangers to losing 
constantly— always failing at the most 
important times— and this time every- 
thing just came together”), but other- 
wise this looks a lot like every other 
post-big-win interview: goofy grins, 
uniforms a little sweaty, star player 
white-knuckling the trophy. The clip will 
air, and Doublelift will get hundreds of 
messages from fans and friends about it. 
But a month later he still hasn’t watched 

GAINST A STALKER. 



it. He wouldn’t know where to find it. 

“I’d probably Google ESPN League of 
LegendsT he says. “I’m glad ESPN covered 
MSG, but I don’t think it’ll ever be truly 
mainstream like football or basketball. It’s 
competitive, there’s fans, there’s passion 
and skill. I think trying to figure out if 
it’s a sport or not is completely useless.” 

Neither CLG nor TSM will make it past 
the group stage of the 2015 world champi- 
onships, but e-sports will be a big winner, 
drawing more than 10 million viewers on 
the first day— including Doublelift’s mom, 
with whom he recently reconnected. “She 
doesn’t understand it,” Doublelift says, 
“but she knows it’s important to me.” □ 
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Game 

Planning 

^ BY MICHAEL ROSENBERG 



■ THERE HAS been talk lately about turning college ■ 
basketball into a one-semester sport, giving the best 
players a fighting chance to learn what a semester is. The 
idea, proposed by many and supported recently by Pac-12 ■ 
commissioner Larry Scott, is great, but why stop there? With j 
a little imagination, a calendar and a sharp pencil, we can 
improve every sport’s season. 

NFL The preseason is hereby canceled forever, and anybody 
who objects goes to prison. The playoffs will never expand. 
Browns games will no longer be televised. There will be no 
Thursday games, because most players can’t even feel their 
extremities until Friday. i 

The Super Bowl will always be one week after the conference ; 
championship games, and always in New Orleans. So that we 
don’t have to endure three months of hype, the draft will be 
held on Valentine’s Day, forcing men to choose between their , 
one true love and their wives. 

MLB The season gets cut from 162 to 154 games, so it starts 
in April and ends in October. The All-Star Game stays in July, - 
but no longer decides home field advantage for the World Series. 
That goes to the team with the best record. 

Every team will play a doubleheader, at single-game prices, 
on the Saturday closest to Sept. 17, the anniversary of Ernie 
Banks’s debut. The next day will be an open date so that teams 
can make up rainouts. The draft will continue to be held in 
May, or June, or whenever it is. 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL Teams play 11 games, not 12. All will be 
held on campuses, on Saturdays, while school is in session. 
The College Football Playoff championship game will be on 
Jan. 1, under a setting sun in the Rose Bowl, as our Found- 
ing Fathers intended. 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL The season tips off the day after Christ- j 
mas, with one massive tournament in Maui, featuring the 64 ■ 
teams that had the highest CPA that fall. Teams play three 
games per week for 10 weeks, then finish with the NCAA I 
tournament. 

NBA The season will begin on Christmas Day, with the 
All-Star Game. All-Stars will be determined by jersey sales 
during the holiday season. When the All-Star Game ends, par- 
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ticipants will be barred from socializing 
with one another until the conclusion 
of the Finals in June. The season will 
be 50 games rather than 82. The draft 
lottery will take place in the bedroom 
of the owner of the worst team, which 
will be ineligible to win the top pick. 

NHL The season opens with a single 
Winter Classic outdoor game on Jan. 1, 
which always features at least one Cana- 
dian team. Instead of 82 games, teams 
will play 50, to bring some of the tension 
of the best postseason in sports to the 
regular season. 

To reduce the number of upsets in the 
first two rounds of the playoffs, the higher- 
seeded team gets to host five of the seven 
games. The higher-seeded team’s doctor 
gets to examine the lower-seeded team’s 
players, to determine who is really injured. 

GOLF We’ll leave the majors where 
they are, but the Ryder Cup winner gets 
to host the next Ryder Cup. Augusta Na- 
tional will hold a women’s Masters the 
week before the men’s event; the winner 
gets free club membership for life. 

TENNIS The Grand Slam events stay 
where they are, but the Davis Cup be- 
comes a one-week, Ryder Cup-style 
event, with the best players in Europe 
taking on the best players in the rest 
of the world. 

OLYMPICS They will continue to be 
held every four years, but instead of 
moving around the world, the Sum- 
mer Games will be on a soundstage in 
Hollywood. The Winter Olympics will 
be awarded to the country that makes 
the best hot chocolate. 

SOCCER No changes. Americans are 
not yet qualified to tell the world what 
should happen in soccer. 

See? Sports are better now. You’re 
welcome. The only problem is that these 
changes will cost various leagues some 
money; by my calculations the total will 
be $417 billion. I think we should all 
chip in. My new calendar tells me you 
should go first. □ 
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THE MICROTHERM® STORMDOWN® JACKET 

WORN BY EDDIE BAUER ALPINE GUIDE JAKE NORTON. 
INNOVATIVE WARMTH. LIGHTWEIGHT VERSATILITY. 

800 FILL WATER-REPELLENT GOOSE DOWN INSULATION. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED. NOTHING YOU DON'T. 
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